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HE First Scientific Conference held under the auspices 
é i of the Pan-Pacific Union at Honolulu, August to 20, 
1920, can best be described as surprisingly successful. The well- 
planned arrangements were realized smoothly, and the intelligence, 
hospitality, and forethought of the island residents made the con- 
ference equally .pleasurable and profitable to visitors. The atten- 
dance of delegates, of whom there were fifty from outside the 
Hawaiian Islands, was large and representative enough to invest 
the proceedings with the quality of stimulating seriousness. At 
the same time the conference remained sufficiently compact to 
render not only sectional meetings but the general sessions worth 
while to all. Thus geographers, geologists, zodlogists, botanists, 


and anthropologists were drawn together. The writer recalls no 


scientific gathering in his experience that was characterized by 
so lively a spirit as this one. 


The anthropological delegates present included F. Wood- 
Jones, Gerard Fowke, Clark Wissler, W. E. Safford, A. M. Tozzer, 
A. L. Kroeber, K. Kishinouye, and N. Yamasaki; and of local 
students, or those for the time attached to the Bishop Museum, 
W. T. Brigham, J. F. G. Stokes, K. Emory, J. S. Emerson, T. G. 
Thrum, R. T. Aitken, L. R. Sullivan. 

In view of the interest in Hawaiian anthropology which the 
conference will surely help to spread, the following observations 
of a first time visitor are offered. 

Ethnology and Archaeology. It was the unanimous opinion of 
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those present at sectional meetings that in this region ethnology 
and archaeology cannot be divorced even temporarily. There 
appear to be ancient remains of but one culture in the Hawaiian 
islands—at least nothing significant of any other has yet been 
noted. This culture is that of the inhabitants whom Cook found, 
and is given an apparently reliable perspective of at least some 
centuries, provided a critical attitude is not wholly laid aside, 
by native tradition. To those who view such material askance, 
it may be said with positiveness that the temper of the Polynesian 
and of the North American Indian as to legend is strikingly different, 
and that oral tradition thus becomes a far more reliable and valuable 
tool in Hawaii than on the continent. The result is that archaeo- 
logical studies carried on as such would promise to become mechani- 
cal and barren, unless unforeseen findings should develop; and on 
the other hand ethnology pursued without reference to archaeol- 
ogy would remain unnecessarily intangible. There thus exists for 
Hawaii a fortunate condition of almost enforced correlation of the 
two lines of work such as in America is most nearly approximated 
in the Southwest but nowhere quite attainable. 

For the accumulation of new ethnological data the prospect 
does not seem promising in Hawaii. Something of the old life of 
course persists along with the language. But it is a full century 
since the natives, even before the arrival of the missionaries, 
deliberately broke up their religion and system of taboo. That 
this act meant a self-disembowelling of the culture needs no argu- 
ment. A mass of data can still be obtained with patience; but 
it is likely to consist in the main of corroborations and variants. 
One subject alone seems to have been neglected, native music. 
There is urgent need of a systematic collection of phonographic 
Hawaiian songs and chants, many of which appear to be preserved 
among the older people uninfluenced by our music. An analytic 
study of the art by a specialist in the history and theory of music 
would then be possible. 

If new discoveries are likely to be limited, it is because the 
ethnological literature on Hawaii is really large. At the same 
time it is very scattered. For something like half a century T. G. 
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Thrum’s ‘Hawaiian Annual’ has regularly contained material 
of great value. But who would look for first hand and high class 
ethnology in an almanac and year-book, and how many libraries 
possess a complete file? The non-specialist in Polynesian anthro- 
pology is likely to have an impression that relatively to its impor- 
tance Hawaiian ethnology has been neglected. This is because 
of the lack of a single, well-rounded book to serve for ready and 
authentic reference, and because much of the literature that 
possesses high intrinsic merit is cast in apparently unscientific 
form. A general work on Hawaii written for the non-Hawaiian 
by a modern ethnologist would be welcome in many quarters 
much more than residents on the islands, whom daily experience 
and continued reading have steeped in the subject, can easily 
imagine. It may be that such a work will soon be produced, either 
as a unit or as part of a comprehensive ethnic history of Polynesia, 
by the large-scope investigations in progress under the auspices 
of the Bishop Museum. 

Racial and Psychological Anthropology. The impression that 
there is a Negroid strain in the Hawaiians can hardly be escaped. 
Their resemblance to the less specialized Mongoloids, such as East 
Indians and American Indians, is even more striking. At the same 
time, so far as the Hawaiians may be representative of the Poly- 
nesians generally, there is no doubt that these people form a highly 
specialized race, not easy to include off-hand in one of the recog- 
nized primary divisions of mankind nor to ally specifically with 
any subdivision. Whether this race has evolved through mixture, 
through the influence of environment in Polynesia or a former 
habitat, or through the influence of mutations which geographic 
isolation has preserved and fostered, will be an intricate and inter- 
esting problem to solve. The systematic researches which Mr. 
L. R. Sullivan of the American Museum of Natural History is 
carrying on for the Bishop Museum will no doubt commence 
the replacing of speculations on these topics by interpretations 
based on facts. 

The Polynesian temperament is also difficult to formulate. 
We are wont to think of these people as child-like, affable, impres- 
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sionable, passionate, imaginative, volatile, gross, inconstant; 
yet very brief contacts reveal unsuspected qualities of reserve, 
shyness, humor, and stubbornness. So much is clear: their psychic 
life surely presents more sharply diverse facets than the coherent 
temperament of the American Indian. How far this difference 
may be congenital or on the other hand the effect on each individual 
of being reared in a more complexly coruscating culture is another 
problem that only the future can answer. 

In one respect the Hawaiian Islands of today offer an unparal- 
leled opportunity to the psychologist of race: there exists almost 
no color discrimination among the many races and nationalities. 
This means that when comparative tests or observations are made, 
there will be much less of social influence to eliminate before the 
mental workings of the individual or hereditary group are reached. 
What this promises, psychologists will be quick to appreciate 
who have run afoul of the entanglements of culture. A form- 
adjusting experiment inevitably results differently with a people 
that has and one that has not the custom of handling numerous 
devices and of working machinery. How much of the result is 
due to the subjects’ inborn faculty and how much to the habits 
in which environment has immersed them, is usually pure estimate. 
In Hawaii, natives, Caucasians, and at least the island born among 
the Orientals attend the same schools and speak English familiarly. 
The subtle line that ever hems in the American negro before the 
white is scarcely sensed here. To be sure, there are social barriers; 
but they are mainly those of breeding and economic circumstance, 
rather than of race as acrystallized symbol. At any rate, Hawaiians 
and Chinese often associate and intermarry with Americans, and 
in no public matter, whether of residence, conveyance, business, 
or pleasure, is there exclusion on the basis of nationality or color 
Of course, it would be contrary to human nature were prejudice 
and its consequences wholly wanting. But there is astonishingly 
little of it in evidence in Hawaii; so that a carefully and vigorously 
planned investigation in comparative psychology would more 
readily yield dependable results than almost anywhere else. 


Insanity. An unusual opportunity for comparative racial 
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and social studies is afforded in the territorial hospital for the 
insane at Honolulu, where the mentally ill of the most hetero- 
geneous nationalities live side by side in comfort and apparently 
greater contentment than in most asylums peopled by members of 
a single race. In the absence of Dr. W. A. Schwallie, head of the 
institution, Captain Abrahamsen was good enough to allow the 
writer observation of the inmates. He also furnished the following 
summary of their numbers as of June 30, 1920: Hawaiian, 
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3; 
part Hawaiian, 15; Chinese, 46; Portuguese, 50; Japanese, 83; 
American, 14; British, 2; German, 3; Russian, 7; Filipino, 23; 


Korean, 39; Spanish, 5; Porto Rican, 18; others 12; total, 370, of 
whom 104 were females. 

When these figures are compared with those for the population 
estimates for 1919 (the 1920 census data on race are not yet avail- 
able), there are some surprising results. The Chinese, who have 
been the longest settled of all the Asiatics on the islands, and 
have the reputation of keeping their insane at home as long as 
possible, constitute less than 9 per cent of the population but furnish 
12 per cent of the asylum inmates. On the other hand, the Japa- 
nese figures are respectively 42 and 22 per cent. Thus the Chinese 
are more than twice as inclined to mental disease necessitating 
institutional treatment as the Japanese. A social cause is difficult 
to assign. A fair proportion of the Japanese are married and 
almost invariably are rearing families; but the Chinese, who have 
fewer women, are considerably intermarried with Hawaiians, 
from whom the Japanese rather rigorously hold aloof. It is quite 
possible that the underlying cause is either hereditary disposition 
or something as yet undetermined in the cultural ideals of the two 
nationalities. The sex proportion in the asylum is about the same 
Chinese, 6 women out of 46; Japanese, 12 out of 83. Yet in the 
population at large there were in 1910 among the Chinese 9 men 
to every adult woman, among the Japanese but 3. It may be 
added that everyone on the Islands to whom | mentioned the 
racial disproportion was unaware of it. At the hospital the Japa- 
nese have the reputation of entering in acute states but of being 


most set of all the nationalities on recovering health and most 
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frequently doing so. This would point to manic-depressive and 
perhaps graver psycho-neurotic conditions. On the other hand, 
my casual survey left me with the impression of dementia praecox 
as the typical Chinese malady. Placid and vaguely smiling reac- 
tions among the Chinese patients are numerous in my memory. 

As for the Koreans, they seemed listlessly apathetic. Their 
numbers are astonishing: less than 2 per cent of the population, 
10.5 per cent of the inmates, all of them males. The Koreans 
are much the latest comers of the Asiatics in Hawaii, and have 
brought but few women: in 1910 fewer than a tenth of the adults 
were women. They show somewhat more inclination than the 
Japanese to marry Hawaiians. 

The Filipinos, who are mostly Bisayans and Ilocanos and are 
bringing some wives—many of whom retain their home style of 
dress—have a healthy record: over 8 per cent of population, only 
6 of insane. The sex proportion among their insane is probably 
not far from that in their whole population: 19 to 4. The Filipinos 
probably represent a selection of a more enterprising and vigorous 
element in the home population than the Koreans. 

The Hawaiians form 8.5 and the part Hawaiians—mostly of 
Caucasian and Chinese admixture—6 per cent of the population, 
as against 14 and 4 percent of the insane. The aggregate difference 
is not large: 14.5 to 18. In view of the apparent low frequency of 
insanity among most uncivilized peoples,—at any rate as deter- 
mined for the North American Indians by Hrdlitka—the ratio 
might be expected to run the other way. However, Polynesian 
culture was far from low, and for the last fifty years most Hawaiians 
have lived much the life of whites in the same economic circum- 
stances. For instance they are nearly universally literate. Then, 
too, there is a probability of their rather wide-spread syphilitic 
infection. Captain Abrahamsen is inclined to look upon this as 
contributory to their rather high insanity rate. On the other 
hand, Dr. J. R. Judd of Honolulu is of the opinion that the Hawaiians 
are not more luetic than most populations. Statistics do not seem 
obtainable. 


Women outnumber the men by 40 to 28 among the insane 
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Hawaiians and part Hawaiians. Among American Indians, Hrdlitka 
found more than twice as many men as women. The sheltered, 
subordinate position of the Indian woman and the free social status 
of the Hawaiian woman may account for the difference. But 
there may also be an inherent racial difference. 

For Caucasians of North European ancestry the populational 
percentage is 12, of insane 7. But these nationalities own most of 
the wealth of the Islands, so that it is likely that their mentally 
diseased frequently come to sanitaria on the mainland instead 
of the public hospital. Then, too, the American population consists 
perhaps one fourth of soldiers, who would also not enter the terri- 
torial civil hospital. For these reasons the apparent low insanity 
rate of these nationalities can not be accepted at face value. 

The Porto Ricans are new-comers in Hawaii, aggregating 2 
per cent of the population, whereas they contribute 5 per cent of 
the insane. One third of these are women, which is also the sex 
proportion in the population. 

The Portuguese are from the Madeira and Cape Verde Islands, 
and are distinguished as black and white according as they carry 
or do not carry negro blood. The white ‘seem more numerous. 
They have the reputation of being quarrelsome, perversely stub- 
born, and given to petty thieving. In the asylum they are con- 
sidered the most intractable, insistent, violent, and least likely to 
recover of all nationalities. As might be expected, the proportion 
of insane is rather high: 13.5 as against 9.5 of the sane population. 
Both in the population and among the insane there are about as 
many women as men. 

In summary, the ratio which the number of committed insane 
of the principal nationalities bears to the number expectable on a 
populational basis is approximately as follows: 


Japanese 


N. European Caucasian 60 
Filipino 75 
Hawaiian, full and mixed bloods 1.25 
33 
Portuguese .. 1.40 
Hawaiian, full bloods only 165 
Porto Rican.... ‘ 2.50 


Korean. . .. 


55 
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It is evident that it would be of exceeding theoretic interest, 
and no doubt of practical social value also, if the causes of these 
striking differences could be determined, especially in connection 
with the strength of respective tendencies toward the several 
forms of psychosis. Considerable painstaking investigation would 
probably be required to obtain sufficiently accurate data; but once 
secured, the information might well shed light on the psychiatric 
problem of the causes of insanity as well as on race problems. 

At any rate, these facts serve to exemplify the unusual yield 
with which the Hawaiian field promises to reward a broadly viewed 
and systematic investigation of its race elements. 

Language. The Hawaiian language retains greater vitality 
than the Hawaiian race. It is spoken by all full and probably 
nearly all mixed Hawaiians; by a considerable proportion of the 
longer settled Americans, including the most cultured strata; is 
partly understood by many of the others; some dozens of words 
have entered the vernacular English of speech and print; and 
nearly every one, whatever his nationality, has a few phrases at 
command. As it is one of the few languages whose orthography 
is phonetically consistent, it can be read at sight by anyone who 
speaks it and knows the Roman alphabet. The one theoretically 
regrettable feature of its spelling is the omission of the apostrophe 
to denote the glottal stop. But local residents, knowing the 
language, know where the stop falls though unwritten—and it is 
gratifying to hear it consistently pronounced by Anglo-Saxon 
larynges; while the philologist can easily supply it by comparison 
with other Polynesian dialects, in which it appears as k. 

Since no Polynesian language seems to have been described 
by a phonetician, the following notes, based unfortunately on 
exceedingly bric! observation, are presented. 

The vowels are spoken grindingly, with the opposite quality 
from what we consider the open singing voice. The same handling 
of the larynx appears to be characteristic of old time Hawaiian 
chanting. The general effect of the language is therefore far less 


‘“‘musicai”’ than its printed forms would suggest. 


E, o, i, u are close, but not stringently so. E and o especially, 
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perhaps because they lack our y and w vanishes, seem almost as 
near to the English open as close vowels. 

Accent is never written, but falls so preponderatingly on the 
penultimate vowel that for scientific purposes it should be recorded 
when it rests elsewhere. 

The stops p and k are aspirated to about the same degree as in 
American English in the same position. They appear to lack 
the unaspirated quality of French surd stops and the momentary 
voicing characteristic of the “intermediate’’ stops of many American 
Indian languages, although on theoretical grounds such quality 
might be anticipated in a tongue that possesses only one series of 
stops to its Melanesian and Malaysian congeners’ two. 

Hawaiian k is sometimes described as being as near t as k in 
formation. I did not detect this articulation in my informants, 
and was told that it was chiefly characteristic of the island of Kauai 
but was going out of use. 

The glottal stop is produced with unusual firmness. When 
intervocalic it is plainly audible in all but the most hurried or 
mumbling speech. 

M and n call for no comment. 

W is made with less rounding than in English, so that it approxi- 
mates a bilabial v. Americans sometimes render it by a labio- 
dental v. As Hawaiian w corresponds to v in most Polynesian 
dialects, its quality has historic grounding. What is written as 
intervocalic u seems sometimes to be w: I heard Kauai consistently 
as Kawai; but Maui, not Mawi. 

H is vigorous and made with sufficient construction to suggest 
a feeble fricative. 

L is evidently produced with the tongue more elevated than 
in English: I occasionally heard it first as r or n. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


DEMON DESIGN ON THE BORNEAN SHIELD: 
A HERMENEUTIC POSSIBILITY 


By NENOZO UTSURIKAWA 


()* the front of the shields of the Kayan, Kenyah, and Kleman- 


tan tribes of central Borneo, almost invariably appears a 

demon design, a large demon face with a pair of wide- 
staring eyes, indicated by concentric circles colored in red and 
black, and with a double row of teeth with two pairs of tusk-like 
canines (fig. 24, a—-d, g). Ssometimes the monstrous face alone is de- 
picted, but in a majority of cases it surmounts a diminutive human 
body whose limbs are highly distorted and often lost in an intricate 
design. Covering the design are rows and tufts of human hair, 
cut from the heads of slain enemies. On the interior surface are 
usually standing figures of men and women with hands up. Of 
these, W. H. Furness telis us that they are ‘“‘ painted there so that 
the warrior may be constantly reminded of his wife and family 
at home, for whose benefit and honor he is striving to bring back a 
fresh head.’"' In regard to the meaning of the monster design 
on the exterior, Furness does not offer any explanation. To Hose 
and McDougall, however, the face seems to be human, for “‘al- 
though in some shields there is nothing to indicate this interpreta- 
tion, in others the large face surmounts the highly conventionalized 
outline of a diminutive human body.’” H. L. Roth*® with all his 
sumptuous illustrations is terse and uncommunicative on this 
point; he only says “it is often colored with red ochre, or painted 


some elaborate design or fantastic pattern.” In the east of Borneo, 
the realistic human figures, crocodiles, and the like constitute the 
shield designs, while practically all shields from western Borneo 
have floral designs. 

1W. H. Furness, The Home Life of Borneo Head Hunters, Philadelphia, 1902; 
plate p. 80. 

2 C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 1912, vol. 1, p. 165. 

3H.L. Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, London, 1896, p. 138 
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Fic. 24.—Bornean-shield and related designs: a. Dyak shield from Sarawak 
(Edinburgh Museum; L. Roth, mu, p. 125); 6. Kenyah shield from the Sultanate of 
Kutai, S. E. Borneo (A. R. Hein, p. 59); ¢c. Kayan shield from Kutai, S. E. Borneo 
(A. R. Hein, p. 67); d. Shield of unknown provenance (A. R. Hein, p. 65); e. ‘* Bana- 
spati’’ head from a kriss handle, Bali Id. (Kat. Reich. Mus., vol. vu, no. 701/92); f. 
“RakSasa"’ head attached to a flute, Lombok Id. (Kat. Reichmus., vu, no. 1614/10); 
g. Dyak shield from S. E. Borneo (A. R. Hein, p. 68). 
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It is Prof. Alois Raimund Hein who has taken most pains in an 
effort to explain the origin of this design in his celebrated book.' 
After a long and erudite discussion, he concludes that it has its 
origin in the Chinese tiger and dragon shields, but that it is treated 
in a manner characteristic of Dyak art. His conclusion rests 
on the following facts observed by him: that there is mention of 
dragon shields and their illustration in the fictitious Chinese History 
of the Three Kingdoms; that many such dragon and tiger shields 
have been in use among the Chinese soldiers, and that the Chinese 
settlers in Borneo must have employed these shields in their defense 
against hostile natives; that the dragon faces in China, Japan, 
India, and the East Indies are all alike, and hence the abiogenesis 
of Bornean form is unthinkable; that the Balinese Raksasa has 
horns too strongly developed for a Dyak model; that the Dyak 
paintings contain an isolated symbol and ornamental motive directly 
related to the Chinese Yin and Yang symbol (see fig. 24 g, at a), 
Throughout his volume, he endeavors to show how strongly the 
Chinese influence must have been felt in Borneo 

There are some phases of Bornean art which reflect China and 
the conclusion Prof. Hein arrived at elicits no small sympathy. 
In this particular case, however, I am inclined to differ with him. 
To decorate with such a fear-inspiring design is a universal human 
habit not confined to any particular race. As is clear from the 
comparative study of Bornean masks, the double rows of teeth 
with large tusk-like canines are typical in the southeast of Borneo. 
The same holds true in regard to the shield designs. Most typical 
demon heads are to be seen in the shields from the Kutai and Band- 
jermasin districts of Borneo; these, filtered into the north, it would 
be more reasonable to ascribe to an introduction by the Kayans, or 
Kenyahs, who are considered immigrants into Sarawak through 
central Borneo.2 So far as we know, the early as well as large 
Chinese settlement was in the extreme north, and in the northwest 


of Borneo,’ 


while the Dyak-Chinese intercourse in the Band- 
jermasin district in the south was largely commercial in its character. 
It is well known that the southern coast of Borneo bears the brunt 

1A. R. Hein, Die Bildende Kunste bei den Dayaks auf Borneo. Wien, 1890. 

2 Hose and McDougall, vol. 1, pp. 232. 

3 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 10, 16, 17; vol. I, p. 231. 
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Fic. 25.—Javanese and Bornean designs: a. Cover design (J. F. Scheltema, 
Monumental Java); 6. “‘ Banaspati’’ head from a temple edifice, Padjarakan, Java 
(Kat. Reichmus., v, no. 3017); c. Ghost mask of Mahakam Kayan (Nieuwenhuis, 1, 
taf. 57); d. An erect Javanese ““Kaara"’ (drum), surmounted by the head of a god, in 
the Copenhagen Museum (Jour. Anth. Inst., xxu, pl. 23, fig. 14); e. (left). Design on 
a Kayan bag, Upper Mahakam, central Borneo (Kat. Reichmus., 1, p. 62); e. (right). 
Design on a Kayan bag, Taman and Mahakam, central Borneo (Ibid.); f. Working 
table of Bahau Dyak (Nieuwenhuis, 1, taf. 61b); g. Two figures of gibbons on the door 
of a Sebop house, Klemantan (Hose and McDougall, vol. 1, pl. 123); 4. ‘* Pamuras”’ 
(thunder case) with a Nagara head, from S. E." Borneo (Kat. Reichmus., bd. 1, p. 113). 
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of strong Hindoo-Javanese influence. Such figures as ‘‘ Banaspati”’ 
and Raksasa from Bali and Java (figs. 24, e, f ; 25, a, b, d, h) and 
‘“‘Nagara”’ from southeast Borneo may be a revelation.' There are 
no “‘too strongly developed horns”’ in these figures as Hein alleges. 

If for the moment, however, one accedes to Hein’s view that the 
Dyak design is attributable to Chinese influence, how does he 
account for the absence of similar designs among the Dusuns in 
the northeast, with an admitted infusion of Chinese blood and 
culture? Further, in the Philippine island of Luzon, where there 
is historical proof of as long contact with the Chinese as in Borneo, 
we get no such evidences as those brought forward by Hein. More- 
over, a demon-head shield also occurs in Nias, an island off the west 
coast of Sumatra, where there is seemingly no Chinese influence. 

A still greater difficulty in Hein’s contention is the fact that the 
demon face often surmounts an outline of a diminutive human- 
like body. It is improbable that a tiger would be grafted on to an 
anthropomorphous body. The reference to the ornamental de- 
sign in the ‘‘Chinese Yin and Yang Symbol” is again dubious. 
It differs, strictly speaking, from the regular Chinese symbol; 
one in Borneo is an offshoot of an interlocking hook, well-nigh 
universal in ceniral Borneo. And the resemblance of the demon 
faces in China, Japan, India, and the East Indies, to my mind 
merely bespeaks a common Indian origin as some ramified ex- 
amples of Hindoo demonology are often found in these countries 
under the very same Indian names. 

So far I have tried to point out that there are better reasons for 
seeking its origin southward in the Hindoo-Javanese source, if it 
need be sought outside at all, than northward in China.? In point 
of time, the Indian influence is prior and paramount in Indonesia; 
this needs hardly any word of explanation. The first recorded date 


1 RakSasa heads on the gates in Boeleleng, Bali (Golyn, Neerlands Indie, p. 52) 
and at temples in Prambanam, Java (F. Benoit, L’Architecture l'Orient Medieval et 
Moderne) are still more convincing illustrations. 

2? E. Guinst is in accord with my view when he writes: ‘‘La question des boucliers 
est plutét du domaine de l'Ethnographie que de celui des religions. Les tétes de tigres, 
les figures A gros yeux et a longues dents sont de toute le civilizations. A Javailya 
une sorte de demon qu’on represente frequemment méme sur les poignées de sabres 
et qui a ces traits caracteristiques. II serait plutét d'origine indienne que Chinoise.” 
Hein, Kunst., p. 74. 
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of any Chinese venture into Indonesia is that of Fa-hien, 
(3&8 ), the Buddhist pilgrim who visited Java in A. D. 414.! 
There, he found plenty of Brahmins, and a gleam of Buddhism. 
Nearly contemporary inscriptions have been discovered at Koetli 
in Borneo and Java, placing beyond doubt the priority of the Indian 
influence.’ In southern Asia, the same influence extended east- 
ward even among the hills of Annam as early as the beginning of the 
Christian era. Even a little later, in the time of the Han dynasty, 
the travel from China was through central Asia. Fa-hien en- 
tered India by the same route, going home by way of Java. Fur- 
thermore, the Chinese do not appear to have been early and skilful 
navigators.’ According to Chinese information, already in 669 
A. D., a prince of Brunei (Po-lo) is supposed to have sent an emissary 
to China; but since there is very little evidence that this particular 
passage refers to Borneo, it should not be taken too seriously. 
Indeed, according to the Amnals of the Gen Dynasty, Kublai 
Khan sent an expedition against the islands of the Indian Ocean 
about the twelfth century.‘ How much influence it exerted upon 


1 Col. G. E. Gerini even doubts that it was Java of today. See his Researches on 
Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern Asia, London, 1909. 

2? Kern, Geden Kteekenen der oude indische beschaving in Kambodja onze E enw, 
Jan. 4, 1904 (Cited in V. A. Smith, Hist. Art. India and Ceylon). 

J. Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelagoe, 1820. Even at the time of 
Kublai Khan the Chinese coasted along in their voyage, without any compass. It 
took 68 days for Kublai Khan's army to reach Java 

* According to the Annals of the Gen Dynasty (| 7. ) compiled by “Sung-li”’ 


( Fok ), following an imperial decree of 1369, Great Kublai Khan sent expeditionary 
troops to Java, Sumatra, Luzon, and other islands impossible to identify, in February 
in the 29th year of his reign. Troops consisting of ‘‘20,000 soldiers" raised from 
Fukien and Hunan, under the command of two generals, were conveyed in “1,000 
junks”’ provisioned for a year. They found the natives of Java at Kuran Mountain 
( 4AM ) and also at Song Yaru ( NARS ) and put several hundred to de th. 
They speak of capturing “a huge ship with a demon head.”” It was the Javanese 
who had the demon head. The account is so terse that there is no mention of their 
shield designs. It took 68 days, from China, proving they came by coasting. The 
number of soldiers, vessels, etc., should be taken figuratively as the Chinese writer is 
always extravagant in description. At about the same time the Mongols harassed 
Japan. Perusal of the most graphic descriptions of the battles on the shores of Kiushu 
Island does not give any hint as to their shields, much less the ornaments on them, 
although they give an account of the short, poisoned arrows and terrific explosives of the 
Mongols, and of their manner of fighting, etc. Col. Gerini identifies the places where 
Kublai’s forces touched with the islands lying west of Java and the southwestern 
ip of Borneo. 
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Borneo itself it is difficult to see. It is only for the fifteenth century 
and later that we have come into possession of any authentic his- 
torical accounts relative to Borneo. From what has been said, 
it must not be inferred, however, that the influence of the Chinese 
upon the inhabitants of Borneo is without significance; on the 
contrary I am inclined to think there must have been of necessity 
considerable flotsam of Chinese influence, so ubiquitous and perva- 
sive particularly in later times. But whatsoever influence there 
was or has been from that direction, that fact is per se irrelevant 
to the central question at issue. Obviously enough, from what 
precedes, the Hindoo or Hindoo-Javanese influence should have 
received greater attention than has been paid by Hein. 

In an ethnological investigation of this kind, the proper mode of 
procedure would be, of course, without any prepossession, to ex- 
haust the hermeneutic possibilities in the immediate and proper 
setting. If would be more rational to compare, for instance, such 
shields as those shown in fig. 24, a and b, with ghost masks of the 
Mahakam Kayans (or Bahau Dyaks), fig. 25 c, or with Kenyah 
‘“‘Kayong”’ masks worn by the ‘‘Dyongs’”’ (Shamans) in the soul- 
catching ceremony.! A pair of large round eyes, double rows of 
teeth with protruding tusks, and typically native ear ornaments 
made of tiger canines are common to both. The simiiitude is 
striking. Again, we find among the Bahau a figure like fig. 25, f 
carved on both ends of a working table. This is, indeed, a good 
replica of the Kayan shield design from Sultanate Kutai, southeast 
Borneo (fig. 24, c). 

Nieuwenhuis saw similar ornaments among the Bahau (Maha- 
kam Kayans) and the Kenyah objects. He sees some relation 
between this design and that of the shield.2. In general type all 

1 The mask is very similar to the one figured by Nieuwenhuis. Nothing is said 
about what the mask represents but “the chant with which the Dayong begins his 
operations is essentially a prayer for help addressed to Laki Tenangan, or, in case of a 
woman, to Doh Tenangan also.""’ (Hose and McDougall, vol. 1, p. 30.) 

2 “* Andere Beispiele fiir die Verwendung der Masken béser Geister als Verzierung 
finden wir in den sehr bekannten, urspriinglich von diesen Stimmen herruhrenden, 
bunt bemalten Schilden, an deren Vorderflache eine Art von Gorgonenhaupt dem 
Feinde Schrecken einfléssen soll. Eine derartige Wirkung auf den Angstlichen Bahau, 
der sich stets von bésen Geistern umringt und verfolgt glaubt, ist sehr wohl denkbar. 


“Um nicht zu stark abzuschweifen, soll das Menschliche Genital-motive, das in 
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FiG. 26.—Designs on shields of Borneo and Celebes: a. Ape design (Kat. Reich- 
mus., II, no. 1239/135); 6. Klawang shield, S. E. Borneo (Roth, nl, p. 130); ¢ and d. 
Dyak shields, S. E. Borneo (A. R. Hein); e. Kayan shield, Rejang River, Sarawak 


(Roth, u, p. 126); f. Toriodjao shield, Celebes (A. R. Hein, p. 75). 
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so far seem to show some relationship. Hence, we may infer that 
the shield design, despite a strong tendency to vary, is not an 
isolated exotic concoction divorced entirely from the ceremonial 
(or religious) and emotional life of the natives. 

Starting back again from this point, let us re-examine the rest 
of the specimens. In fig. 24, d we have a demon head possessing 
essential attributes but surmounting an outline of a diminutive 
human body. In this, one is struck by the simian appearance in 
both the face and the attitude of body. I seriously wonder if this 
design is not an ape derivative; my impression is not, I think, 
altogether a wild one, for we have incontestable proof of an ape 
design on the shield (see fig. 26, a). Still more supplementary 
evidence comes from southeast Borneo (fig. 26, b). Here, appa- 
rently, two apes or possibly monkeys are represented, one upside 
down, its tail extending upward, serving to complete the facial 
outline of the other. This identical design (fig. 25, g) occurs in a 
more realistic form among the Sebops (Klemantan), on the door 
of a room. Hose and McDougall suppose the figures represented 
to be gibbons. 

Such designs as figs. 25, g and 26, a~f may be considered as 
derivatives of the same. 

We know that simian designs are chiefly used among certain 
tribes; for instance, the Long Pokuns (Klemantans), use the form 
of the gibbon and of the “‘sacred ape”’ (Seminopithecus Hosei). 

In the course of a discussion of animistic beliefs, Hose and 
McDougall give us a sanguine testimonial to our supposition. 
They write: 

Kenyahs, like all, or almost all, the other natives of Borneo, are more or less 
afraid of the Maias (the orang-utan) and of the long-nosed monkey and they will 


not look one in the face or laugh at one.' 


der Bahaukunst zu einer gang eigentiimlichen Art von Verzierung Anlass gegeben hat, 
spater behandelt und hier zur Besprechung des als Ornament ebenfalls haufig ver- 
wendeten Tierkérpers iibergegangen werden."’ (Durch Borneo, vol. 1, p. 242.) 

1Vol. u, p. 73. And further, ‘“‘In one Kenyah house a fantastic figure of the 
Gibbon is carved on the ends of all the main crossbeams of the house, and the chief said 
that this has been their custom for many generations. He told us that it is the custom, 
when these beams are being put up, to kill a pig and divide the flesh among the men 
who are working, and no woman is allowed to come into the house until this has been 
done. None of his people will kill a gibbon, though other Kenyahs will kill and possibly 
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How appropriate then such a simian design must be for orna- 
mental purposes on a shield, to strike terror into the mind of an 
enemy. Many a diminutive figure, supposedly human, accom- 
panying a monster face is suggestive of the simian posture, al- 
though such interpretation can not be actually borne out, for they 
often bear definitely human qualities, even tattoo marks; neverthe- 
less, they may be compared with some interest with such designs 
as those appearing on the Kayan textiles from Upper Mahakam and 
Taman, central Borneo! (fig. 25, e). 

In Upper Mahakam, central Borneo, the ‘‘salutup”’ (rattan 
strap) in war custom is covered with orang-utan’s skin.” 

It may be profitably added here, as a memorandum, that the 
central theme of the Indian epic of the Ramayana, is the contest 
between Sugriva, the Wanar’s lord Ape king, and Kumblakarna, 
Chief Raksasa of King Ravana’s force, the ruler of Lanka (Ceylon). 

Of course, it must be admitted that there is a strong similitude 
between some of the Bornean masks and shields on the one hand, 
and Brahmanic mythical figures on the other; and to account for 
it as a Hindoo-Javanese influence, direct or indirect, would not be 
inconsistent with the general cultural history of the area. It is 
not improbable that the feature was originally initiated by such 
influence, coming from the south, but in the long process of time 
the original tradition of ornamentation was forgotten and the 
ornament itself has undergone a new modification in the hands of 
natives. 

POSTSCRIPT 

The exact duplicates of the shields from the southeast of Borneo 
are recorded from the Toradja (or To-ri-adjas) in the interior of 
Celebes, and from Makassar. It is impossible to differentiate one 
from the other. They are in the Leiden Museum, Holland. Curi- 
ously enough, Roth, Bock, Furness, and Hose and McDougall 
eat it. They claim that he helps them as a friend and the carvings on the beams seem 
to symbolize his supporting of the house.” 


1 Katalog des Ethnographischen Reichmuseums, band ul, p. 62. The figures are 
designated indiscriminately as ‘‘ Menschenfigure’’; but the prehensile lower limbs, 
long arms, and general posture, as well as references to simian figures by the author, 
favor the simian motive. 


2 Ibid., p. 269. 
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have nothing to say about them nor do they figure any such speci- 
mens from Celebes. 

A. Grubauer, who has been among the Toradjas, illustrates 
samples of their shields, which show very little likeness to any of 
those found in Borneo. As to the relation between the Borneo and 
Toradja shields, A. R. Hein himself, in spite of the illustration in 
his own book, affords little information. The only mention he 
makes is in regard to a shield ‘“‘Kaliyawo”’ from south Celebes 
(tafel 10, no. 6, in his text), of which he says in a footnote: 

Kaliyawo Kliau. Dr. Czurda hat diesen Schild auf Siid-Selebes erworben, 
wo er von den Buginesen und Makassaren nur bei grossen Festlichkeiten und feier- 
lichen Processionen, in denen er Fiirsten und Hauptlingen zum zeichen ihres Ranges 
nachgetragen wird, Verwendung findet. 

We know that there has been an influx of Buginese immigrants 
into southeast Borneo from time to time; and it is not inconceivable 
that interchange of cultures might have taken place between the 
two regions, and that some of the Borneo shields might have strayed 
into Celebes in the form of trophies. Still, an element of un- 
certainty attends the genuineness of Toradja shields. And it 
would be well, so long as it remains uncertain, to dismiss without 
further comment their ethnological relation to Borneo. 

KEIO UNIVERSITY, 


TOKIO, JAPAN. 


FURTHER NOTES ON ISLETA 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


HE following notes were made during a brief visit to Isleta 
and at interviews with an Isleta woman at Albuquerque, 
in a hotel room, safe from observation. Mexicanized or 
Americanized as is Isleta, fear of revealing Indian custom is 

as marked there as elsewhere, perhaps more marked than elsewhere. 
A woman who spoke English in the vernacular, who dressed as an 
American, and had worked for years in Albuquerque, resisted all 
endeavors to learn from her not only words of ceremonial import 
but clan names or the native name for the town. (It is Shidwi'ba; 
at Sandia given as Shiwipiin). On all things Mexican or Catholic 
she was communicative and glad to be helpful. The leading man 
of the town, a man of property and position, a graduate of 
St. Michael’s College at Santa Fé and author, so he said, of 
a book on the life of his people, was equally timid. The 
book is to be published after his death, he announced, ‘‘as a 
keepsake.’’ He would have no dealings with a stray scientist— 
he was afraid to, said a neighbor, citing his fears as a justification 
of her own. In the hotel room fear of neighborly eyes was pre- 
cluded, but even with this immunity fear lest supernatural harm 
might result had to be combated. Were my informant to fall 
sick at any time she would have to confess to her doctor her traffic 
with me. “I hope to God nothing will happen to me,” she would 
reiterate. Her reference to voluntary confession was significant, 


‘ 


of course; expressions of fear lest ‘‘something happen” for revealing 


native ways is common in all the pueblos, but the idea of voluntary 
or quasi-voluntary confession is, one surmises, essentially Catholic, 
a borrowed trait. 
KinsHIP TERMS 

Mother, woman and man speaking,' nana,? voc. inke’,® desc. 

Reciprocals: 

1 No indication to the contrary, bisexual use of terms is implied. 

2nmana and tata are Spanish terms for mother and father (Harrington, J. P., 


““Tewa Relationship Terms,” American Anthropologist (N. S.), XIV, I912, p. 493). 


3 mk¥e"'i, recorded by Dr. Boas from another informant. 
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infiuwei,' desc. and voc., for female 
inuwet, desc. and voc. for male 
Father, tata, voc. 
inkai, desc. 
Reciprocals: 
infiuwet 
inuwet 
Mother’s mother, chii, voc. 
inchit, desc. 
Reciprocal: 
maku, voc. for female and mak 
inmakuwei, desc. 
Father’s mother, /uro, voc. 
inture, desc. 
Reciprocal: 
maku, voc. 
inmakuwet, desc. 
Mother’s and father’s father, tee’,? voc. 
intet, desc. 
Reciprocal: 
maku, voc. 
inmakuwei, desc. 
Mother’s sister, kechu, voc. 
inkechet, desc. 
Reciprocal: 


indawiwet, desc. 


In address éawi* would not be used, but the personal name. 


Father’s sister, kiwuu’ (kyuu’),® voc. 
inkiwet,’ desc. 
Reciprocal: 
inch’ avewei,’ desc. for female 
int’ uuwei, desc. for male. In address 
ch’ave would not be used, but the personal name.® 
1 inp‘iuwei (Boas). 
2 in or im and wei are possessive prefix and suffix, e 
my house. 


[N. 


S., 23, 1921 


. g..malé, house, inmaléwei, 


* Cf. Barbara Freire-Marecco, ‘‘Tewa Kinship Terms from the Pueblo of Hano, 


Arizona,” p. 279. American Anthropologist, N.S., vol. XVI, 1914. 
‘ Dr. Boas records rhwi for address. 
5 No reluctance to mention personal names was observable. 
* Cf. Freire-Marecco, p. 278. 
7 nkYuwei (Boas). 
8 nch’abewei (Boas, Parsons). 


®* However, I did hear ch'abe used. 


= 
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Mother's and father’s brother, meme,' voc. 
inmemei, desc. 
Reciprocal: 
chunu, voc. 
inchunuwei, desc. 
Sister, older, tutu, voc. 
intutei, desc. 
Sister, younger, w. sp., p’eechu, voc. 
inp’ eche’, desc. 
Sister, younger, m. sp., inkwimwei,? voc. 
inkwimuwei, desc. 
Brother, older, papa, voc. 
impape’, desc. 
Brother, younger, p’aiyu, voc. 
imp’ aiyuwei, desc. 
Cousin, prima, primo, voc. 
imprima, imprimo, desc. 
or 
the sister-brother terms. 
Affinity terms: 
Parent-in-law, int’ arawei,* desc. 
Reciprocal: 
int’ arawei, desc. 
or 
Mother-in-law, int’ arakewei, desc. 
Father-in-law, int’ arakaawei, desc. 
Sister-in-law, insuéyiwet,* desc. 
Brother-in-law, inyewei, desc. 
In address, parent-child, sister-brother terms are used. 
kumpairi (Sp. compadre) is the reciprocal term between wife’s father and 
husband's father.® 
Husband, insuéwei,® desc. 
Wife, intliawei, desc. 
Mother's relatives, inkeamt’ aiwei 
inkeammatufiwei, a more inclusive term. 
Father's relatives, inkaiamt’ aiwei 


inkaiammatunhwet 


1 Cf. Freire-Marecco, p. 274. 
2? kwim’u (Boas). 

nt’ drwei (Boas). 
‘ insitiwei (Boas). 
Boas. 


insir’iwei (Boas). Cf. Freire-Marecco, p. 27 
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For great-grandparents there are no terms of address distinctive 
from grandparent terms, the terms are only compound descriptive 


terms. 
inchibeke, my grandmother her mother. 


inchibek‘aa’, my grandmother her father. 
intebeke, my grandfather his mother. 
intebek‘aa’, my grandfather his father. 

Teknonymous usages were denied, but the denial should be 
tested by observation. . . . The cousin terminology should also 
be tested by observation. In the one opportunity presented, a 
woman called her father’s sister’s daughter and father’s sister’s 
daughter’s daughter kyuu’ ‘‘because when her father’s sister died 
she had to take her father’s sister’s daughter for her kyuu’,”’ a 
statement which is explicable only on the basis that the functions of 
the father’s sister are important at Isleta as elsewhere among the 
Pueblo peoples. And in fact the father’s sister does figure in 
name-giving at Isleta and in dance ceremonial. . . . Analogously in 
the matter of cousin nomenclature it was stated that a certain 
girl called her mother’s brother’s son as well as her mother’s brother, 
meme. . . . As elsewhere, unrelated seniors may be addressed as 


‘‘mother” or “‘father,”’ and juniors, as “child.” 


SANDIA KINSHIP TERMS 


Sandia (G’aishiwim) is a Tanoan settlement off the railway 
and about thirty-two miles east of Isleta.' The kinship nomen- 


clature I recorded in Sandia presents the following variations.” 


innanei (desc.), mother 
intatet (desc.), father 
Reciprocal, impyuwei, w. innuwei, m. 
bato”’, mother’s sister, father’s sister, w.sp. 
Reciprocal term: 
bache’e 
imbachat 
bakwem’, father’s sister, m. sp. 
1 Isleta is 13 miles west of Albuquerque, Sandia about 3 miles east of Bernalillo 
2 Sandia people (nafihun) were said at Isleta to drag their words. (A like distinc- 
tion is emphasized by Hopi informants in regard to Hopi dialectical differences, and 
by Keresan informants about Keresan dialects.) Taos people (thiiwinin) are said to 


speak an intelligible but different dialect. 
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Reciprocal term: 
im paiwet 
Sister, m. sp., kwemei 
Brother, w. sp., 
Mother-in-law, m. sp. intuwei [?] 


Father-in-law, w. sp. intawet 


ISLETA CLANS 


In ‘‘Notes on Isleta, Santa Ana, and Acoma’ I recorded a 
list of Isleta clans from a Laguna man who had grown up in the 
Laguna settlement within an eighth of a mile of Isleta. With 
one exception, this list which is conformant to the familiar clan 
nomenclature of the Pueblo tribes differs from the following list of 
clans or divisions I was given in Albuquerque, divisions that 


are theoretically oriented and associated with corn of different 


colors: 

thi t’'ainin, day or daylight people . . . East side (dirbau) .. . white corn 

narni (t’ainin), ? . . . North side (dir’iu) . . . black corn 

pajini (bachirni) (t'ainin), name of an ancient village. . . . West side (diirnan) 
yellow corn 

k'oapin’we ) (t’ainin), name of an ancient village . . . South 

fiarufiwe side (diihu) . . . blue corn 


Zenith (ky'ie) and Nadir (nirat) are represented by corn of all 
colors (kwobutin, all together) but there are no social divisions to 
correspond to these directions. My informant appeared to think 
that marriage was allowed within these divisions, but she could 
cite only one such endogamous marriage—in the thiit'’ainin, on 
the part of the leading man previously referred to. 

It was impossible for me to verify my earlier list of clans or the 
similar lists made by Bandelier and Lummis. (See Table 1). 
Informants stated most positively that they did not have clans 
(t’ainin) of that kind at Isleta. They may have been prevaricating, 
although one informant on matters which are generally held more 
secret than clan names was very frank. Three other hypotheses 


are tenable. The earlier lists may have referred to Isleta-Laguna 


1 American Anthropologist, vol. Xx (1920), p. 56. 
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TABLE I 


Isleta Clan Lists 


Bandelier (1890) ! Hodge (Lummis) (1896) 2 Parson; (1¢20) 
Sun Sun Day 
Bear — Bear 
Eagle Eagle Eagle 
Goose Goose Goose 
Corn‘ Corn‘ Corn 


—- — Chaparral Cock 


Deer Deer — 
Antelope Antelope 
Water Water pebble — 
Elk 
Moon 
Duck 
Wolf 
-— Earth Lizard (Earth) 
Mole 
Mt. Lion 
—— Parrot Parrot 


Turquoise 


clans or to equations ® of Isleta clans with Isleta-Laguna clans or 
to a sometime classification of Isleta clans which has been super- 
seded. I incline to the third hypothesis. One Isleta informant 
had observed that the Corn people were included among the East 
Side people and the Parrot people among the North Side people. 


1 Final Report, pt. 1. Papers, Archaeological Institute of America. Amer. Series, 
vol. 11 (1890), p. 273. 

2 “*Pueblo Indian Clans,’’ American Anthropologist, vol. tx (1896), pl. vu. 

3 Published in 1920 and collected in 1919, but from an informant who had been 
absent from Isleta for several years. 

4 Both Bandelier and Hodge subdivide the Corn clan into four clans—Yellow, 
Blue, Red, White. I incline to think that their informants may have been referring 
to the directional distribution cited by my informants. 

5 At Laguna and Acoma, Lizard and Earth are two names for the same clan. 

6In Zufii lives an Isleta woman called Felicita (Zufii, Pelise) who has affiliated 
herself with the pikchikwe clan. In the east there is no such clan. A mutual Zufi 
acquaintance suggested that Pelise had joined the pikchikwe because it was the largest 
Zufii clan and had the most prestige. This performance of Pelise indicates either some 
indifference to clanship at home or to membership in a clan which has no equivalent at 
Zufii. The latter hypothesis is borne out by another Zufii alien, Tomos of Laguna. 
He, too, affiliated himself with the pikchikwe, and stated to some of us that there was 
the same clan at Laguna. Asked by me for the name of it in Keresan, he answered 
that he had forgotten. Forgotten the name of hisownclan! Everybody laughed. 


= 
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Of further equations she seemed uncertain. At Sandia, where 
the existence of clans was denied to me as it was denied twenty- 
five years ago to Mr. Hodge, a girl had remarked incidentally that 
of the Goose people there was only one boy left in Sandia, and 
my Isleta acquaintance was positive that there were clans in 
Sandia, 7.e., divisions such as she knew them in Isleta, only people 
did not care to talk about them. Reticence, no doubt, but I can not 
but think it is reticence mixed with ignorance. My guess is 
that, thanks to Spanish influence, to the prevalence of Spanish 
custom in marriage and house owning, the old clan system has 
broken down and given place to a division based on directional 
distribution. 

Directional distribution is a familiar pattern of organization 
in Pueblo Indian circles, and in the present connection it is a striking 
fact that Cushing found this organization feature characteristic 
of Zufiiclans. Neither Kroeber nor I found at Zufi the directional 
clan distribution emphasized by Cushing, but directional dis- 
tribution of the rain priesthoods, priesthoods based on clan affilia- 
tions we, together with Stevenson, have found. 

The Zufii rain priesthoods have a parallel or rather prototype 
at Isleta (and probably among the eastern Keresans) in the four 
clan heads, all men, of each of the four clan divisions—the thiit’- 
aikabede, nart’aikabede, k’oapint’aikabede, bachiirt’aikabede. At 
the solstices these clan heads go into a retreat of four days to 
fast and pray. The winter solstice is called tixu’ kyaawe be’amba, 
‘“‘south our father goes,”’ the summer solstice, kyaawe be’amba, 
‘north our father goes,’’ and the dates of these fasts are now fixed 


arbitrarily as from December first to sixth or eighth, and from 


‘ 


June first to sixth or eighth. The retreats are made in the houses 
of the heads of the four clan divisions. The thiit’aikabede go in 
first, but there is no other precedence or rotation, and all the 
sets might go in synchronously. The head man of the set is chosen 
by his predecessor. There is a woman attached to each set to 
keep their room warm during their retreat and generally look 
after them, visiting their room three or four times a day.' 


1 As at Zufii it is the economic character of the “ priestess’’ which is conspicuous. 
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MOIETIES 


Between the clan heads or clans and the ceremonial moieties 
called shifunin or Black Eyes (shi, eye) and the shuren or Red 
Eyes there is, contrary to an earlier statement, no relationship. 
The children of a family are divided up between the two moieties,! 
the first born being assigned to the father’s group, the second child 
to the mother’s and so on in alternation, providing the parents 
belong to different moieties, but as the moieties are not exogamous 
both parents may belong to the same moiety. The shifunin ‘‘take 
from June to November” and the shuren, from December to May, 
and in this sense the terms Summer people and Winter people 
may be used, but the seasonal terminology was not familiar to my 
informants. Each group has its own head or chief—shifunkdbede 
and shurekaibede—a lifelong position to which a younger man is 
trained as a successor; and each group has its own estufa, tulat. 
These two estufas are square, non-detached rooms, the door sur- 


mounted by a terrace figure (nabese). 


Rounpb HousE AND SPRUCE DANCE 


There is a third estufa which, in the English vernacular used 
by townspeople, is called Round House—tula kwirini (kwirini, 
round). This estufa is used to dance in at Eastertide and, at 
night, in the iwa pir or Spruce dance of February. This dance 


appears to be a shiwana or k’atsina dance without masks.’ My 


1 My Laguna informant made the same statement, correcting his statement of the 
year before. He added that your father would choose a man either of his own moiety 
or the other to initiate you and give you your estufa or Black Eyes or Red Eyes name. 
See p. 166. 

2 This isa correction to my earlier account, unless it is understood that the shifunin, 
since “‘they turn the sun back to winter,” are Winter people, and the shuren, turning 
the sun back to summer, are Summer people. 

3 As noted in my first account the only masks worn at Isleta are worn by the 
teen or clowns, three teen from the Black Eyes, three from the Red Eyes. They 
do not come out every year. They came out last February (1920), and before that 
in 1914. Their masks are white with red around the eyes, and short, “doglike”’ 
ears. Unlike the ne’wekwe-kashare, delight makers of Zufii and of the Keres, they 


wear no corn husks on their heads. They wear a coat and trousers of buckskin. 


According to my Laguna informant the shuren clowns are painted red and white, 
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informant, indeed, equated /iwan with k’atsina, saying that shiwana 
(k’atsina) was ‘‘just the same as Hiwan,” spruce, or, as she said, 
evergreen. The dancers—thirty-nine or more men—wear the 
usual armlets, waist bands and collars of spruce, the usual pendant 
foxskin, tuwexai (tuweh'thé, fox), and the usual leg rattle of turtle 
shell and deer toes. On the left leg they wear a rattle of leather 
and those bits of tin which sometimes fringe a dance kilt. They 
carry a gourd rattle. Two stiff eagle feathers are on the left side 
of their head and some downy eagle feathers on the right. In 
front are two horns of red pasteboard, trimmed with silver buttons. 
The horns are called nak’ee, although k’ee means feathers. The 
face is powdered white with a lumpy substance called tufi, and 
under the eyes is a streak of red. (This mineral pigment is got 
in Navaho trade.) The dancers are in single line, the two dance 
managers, as usual, in the centre of the line, and all sing as they 
dance. They dance not only at night, but in the plaza (paépinia, 
middle of village) during two days, coming out three times before 
breakfast, and four times in the afternoon, each time dancing four 
times—to east, north, west and south. A set of dancers is pre- 
sented from each of the square estufas, and they alternate in dancing, 
each set returning to their respective estufa while the other set is 
dancing. The kabede, either of shifunin or of shuren, is at the 
head of the line of dancers. He wears white trousers and buck- 
skin leggings, around his head is a band of green (spruce, according 
to my informant but, more probably, yucca), and in his hands he 
carries twigs of spruce. He does nof sprinkle meal, as does else- 
where the leader of masked dancers. (Indeed, curiously enough, 
sprinkling meal or pollen appears to be an unfamiliar rite at Isleta. 
Pollen (bapthii) is collected by women to drink in water as medicine 
(nakii'), a Hopi usage also.) Nor was the dance thought of in re- 
ligious terms by my woman informant. The idea that it might be 
held for rain or for crops seemed really unfamiliar to her. It 
was only for amusement, although she admitted that persons who 


knew prayers might say them to the dancers, and that when the 


and the shifunin clowns, black; hence the names of the moieties, Red Eyes and Black 
Eyes. 
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dancers entered the estufa those present breathed four times from 
their clasped hands (ishucht), ‘“‘to have more life,’”’ a rite identical 
with the Zuni rite of yechu.! 
Witawe 

In attendance on the dancers are the wifawe, seven of them, 
three or four from the Black Eyes, three or four from the Red 
Eyes, each group appointing three one year, four the next year. 
The wifawe wear white trousers, buckskin leggings, a blanket, 
and around the head a band of green. They carry a little cane— 
wilawetu’. Painted like the dancers, the wifawe are without horns. 
If the dancers’ horns blow off or a piece of spruce drops or the 
costume becomes in any way disarranged, the wifawe play valet. 
Each dancer is given pottery and hardware by his father’s sisters 
and it is the duty of the wifawe to pile up these gifts in the estufa 
so that each dancer may find his own to take home. The wilawe 
do not make prayer-sticks, but they have to learn prayers. (All 
these functions together with the term of office remind us at once 
of the koyemshi of Zufii as well as of the tsatio hocheni of the Keres.)? 
Formerly the wifawe were appointed by the ?’atkabede, the kaztk’; 
nowadays they are appointed by the head of the kumpawilawe, 


kumpawilawe ch’umida, or, as he is called, inkaawei, my father. 


T’atkabede, Kumpawilawe, Kaan 


The last ?’aikabede (people, chief) died about thirty-five years? 


ago.’ The people worked for him, their ‘‘father,” the men bringing 


1 The Zufii rite of breathing from the clasped hand of another was also familiar 
to my informant. It is done at Isleta in connection with the medicine man (kaan), 
after he has completed his ritual and is taking leave. 

2 Indeed the wilawe or tuwilawe, as he called them, were equated by my Laguna 
informant with the war-captains of Laguna. The wilawe in their appointment and 
functions are furthermore suggestive of the akicita or policing system of the Plains 
Indians. The wi/awe are a part of the dual division which is in turn reminiscent of 
the organization of one of the less remote of the Plains tribes, the Pawnee. The 
bundle system of the Pawnee (see Murie, J. R., “‘Pawnee Indian Societies,’’ Anthrop. 
Papers. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. X1, 1916,—in each bundle, I recall, there are two 
ears of corn which are referred to as ‘‘mothers’’) is also highly reminiscent of the corn 
fetich system of the Tanoans of Isleta as well as of the other tribes. There is great need 
of investigation at Taos to throw light on possible cultural relations between the 
Plains tribes and the Indians of the towns. 


3 According to my Laguna informant, they then tried to make a shuren man 
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him wood and planting and harvesting for him, and the women going 
to his house to grind. He would settle troubles for people,’ arbi- 
trate quarrels over a dance, give advice to everybody. He was 
chosen for life by all the older men. He was not a society or 
medicine-man (kaan), and my informant did not know his clan. 
His wife, a narnin woman, survives. As she did not do well by 
the people, they no longer take care of her. 

Presumably the ?’aikabede nominated the governor (tabude) 
as well as the wifawe. Today it is the kumpawitlawe ch’umida 
who nominates the governor, he nominating the two lieutenant 
governors (tényientin) and he, in turn, the two fiscales (kaveun). 
There is a crier, an old man who belongs to the thiit’ainin and who 
has been crier since my twenty-five year old informant could 
remember. He is called axa’pali (axa, our father) and he calls 
out from the roof of shifun tulai, summoning the men to a council 
meeting or to work on the ditch. 

Dances are not called out. The kumpawilawe ch’umida decides 
on dance dates and men tell their wives at home about the coming 
dance. 

As stated in the earlier account, the kumpawilawe, like any 
curing society, are recruited through sickness. ‘“‘If a man gets 
sick, he can promise to become kumpawilawe.’’ There are today, 
according to my informant, six kumpawilawe. (Masewit, said she, 
is the Laguna word for them, thus equating them ‘with the u’pi 
of the Keres and the apilashiwanni of Zuiii.) 

The kumpawilawe are on guard? for the kaan or “fathers” 
taikabede. ‘*‘There were meetings, meetings, meetings."’ Finally the man died, 
and they gave up trying. 

1 Nowadays troubles are referred to the governor, the idea of referring them to 
the clan heads seemed unfamiliar. 

? Presumably, as elsewhere, against witches (shahire). Here, as at Laguna, a 
pinch of ashes will be thrown against the window or dropped at the door as witch 
prophylaxis. There is an analogous use of ashes by the Hopi, in Hopi terms, a dis- 
charming rite. 

My Isleta informant would not buy a manta from Zufi last year because she 
had heard that witches there robbed the dead to sell their clothes. In her belt she 
had tied a piece of (pakuntli) to burn its tip and fumigate against witches. The same 
wood is anti-witch fumigation at Laguna (kchuma) and at Cochiti (Katshrana). (N. 


Dumarest, ‘“‘Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico,’’ Memoirs American Anthropological 
Association, vol. V1,.no. 3, Pp. 154, TOTO. 
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during their curing ceremonials during which they fast (behwehufiwe) 
four days, taking, my informant felt positive, no food or water, 
but only cleaning their stomachs daily. In course of time, perhaps 
two or three years, the convalescent might join the society, unless 
he decided to pay his doctor at the time of treatment, paying him 
with food or calico or buckskin. There are but two sets of kaan, 
the die! kaan, numbering from fourteen to sixteen, and the Dir, 


t.e., Laguna kaan (birni 


= Laguna people). The latter group 
of twelve to fourteen contains men both from Laguna-Isleta and 
Isleta. There is no specializing by the two groups in diseases. 
Stick-swallowing, fire handling, masking and dancing are not 
practices of the kaan. The kaan make no use of the estufas, having 
rooms of their own into which the people go in the daikwan or 
all round curing ceremonial of March. It is the kaan, not the 
clan heads, who are in charge of the geide, altars, and iamaparu’ 


(Keresan, iyatik", Zufi, mi’we), the corn ear fetiches. 


CEREMONIAL CALENDAR 


tixu’ kyaawe be'amba Dec. 1-8 Retreats or fasts of clan heads who 
north our father goes make tuwe’ or prayer-sticks to take 
(winter solstice to the fields. The mapi iuwe 


they make means corn with glumes 
(mapii) prayer-sticks. Women bake 
bread for the clan heads to eat 
at the end of their fast and to 
take home what is left. All the 
men make prayer-sticks to place 
in the middle of the fields. Con- 


jugal continence is generally ob- 


served. 
Consision 
(Feast of the Immaculate Dec. 8 
Conception) 
Guadalupe tué (day) Dec. 12 At night boys, 12-15 years old, 


dance from house to house for 
Guadalupe. The people of the 
house give them bread, doughnuts, 
etc., or a meal at table. 
1 The word, I think, means village. It may be the same word as that for day, as 
the sounds are elusive—tiie, tiwe, thiie, liwe. 
These “‘ village fathers" and ‘“‘Laguna fathers’’ were equated with the Flint cheani 
and Fire cheani by my informant in Laguna. 
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Gigehwi birxen culuwe Dec. 16-25 

(our mother virgin feast 

days 

nufe pir (fue) Dec. 25-28 Four days dancing in cemetery in 

Christmas dance? front of church (mamisatu). Christ- 
mas night dancing in church. 
Men and women dance in two sets, 
shifunin coming out first and alter- 
nating with shuren. In the ceme- 
tery they stand in two rows, men 
and women alternately. In the 
church there is but one row. The 


witawe are in charge.* 


Jan. 1 Election of officers and of wilawe. 
Men go to the house of the governor 
and dance reininad for him, also 
to the houses of the lieutenants and 
“captains” (wifawe).‘ The gover- 
nor throws presents of all kinds to 
the dancers, the relatives and 
friends of the governor having 
contributed. 


reininad thiiwe Jan. ¢ The canes (tu) of the officers are 
Dia de los reyes “baptized,” i.e, holy water is 
(Epiphany sprinkled on them in the church 
by the priest (tashide). The out- 
going governor hands the cane to 
his successor inside the court house 
(kurtinadé). Dance in which women 
join. Dancing as on Jan. 1 at 


officers’ houses. 


liwan piir Feb. 


Spruce dance 


1 Noche buena? 

2 Cf. E. C. Parsons, “‘Notes on Acoma and Laguna,”’ American Anthropologist, 
N. S., vol. XX, p. 171, 1918; “‘ Nativity Myth at Laguna and Zufii,”’ Journal American 
Folk-Lore, vol. XXXI, p. 260, no. 4, 1918. 

* At Laguna the kashare are in charge of the Christmas dancing. 

4 Cf. ‘Notes on Acoma and Laguna,” pp. 168-9 


pa wir taratath March, two 
water ditch work Sundays 
kaanit' ai March 


fathers are inside” 
or 
(daikwan?) 


shramon (Indian) April 
Dia de los Ramos (Sp.) 


(Palm Sunday) 


kiath (Indian) 

Birnis santu (Sp.) 

(Good Friday) 
Easter and two 
following 


Sundays 


Sundays 
toliowing 


Easter (?) 
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The ditchworkers ask the kum- 
pawilawe to make a dance for them 
that they may enjoy themselves 
and not feel tired from their work. 
The dancers come out in two sets 
from shifunin tufai and shuren 
tulai, the women dancers joining 
them outside. A line is formed all 


iround the plaza. 


The kaan fast and one night the 
people go into the houses of the 
two sets of kaan to be cured. 
During the four days the kaan 
make prayer-sticks to take to the 
fields. 


After four p.m. boys of 8 to 10 
years run relay races in the plaza. 
As in adult races the close relatives, 
maternal and paternal, of the 
winner pay drygoods, food, etc., 
to the boy who has been caught by 


thechongo or by the nape of the neck. 


Relay races by adults “‘for Jesus.” 
The round estufa is used and the 
defeated runner has to clean it out 
unaided. As much as $40 worth 
of goods will be paid to him if the 
winner is well off. All races are 
managed by the wifawe and kumpa- 
wilawe. A large pan of flour, etc., 
goes to kumpawitawe ch’ umida. The 
races are not run either by clan or 
by moiety. See “ Notes on Isleta, 


etc., p. 63. 

Communal rabbit hunt for homa- 
hode, the two clan heads of the 
thiit’'ainin. Three circles or drives 
are made and all the kill goes to 
the homahode. Afterwards each 
hunts for himself. Women do 


not go on the hunt. 
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tin kyaawe be’amba June 1-8 Retreats or fasts of clan heads. 
north our father goes Prayer-stick ritual as at winter 
summer solstice) solstice. 
santu marburd (marv- June 16 or 17 Limosana in money or in wheat! 
orad) or is paid to the priest to say mass for 
“saint go around day’ between June the saint. After mass all start 
(Little St. Augustin’s 10 and 24 northward, four women carrying 
day) the saint, two in front, two behind. 
At the railway track the priest 
returns; the others go with the 
saint from farm to farm, all 
morning, going about that rain 
nay fall (according to one in- 
formant not for rain, but for crops 
and against grasshoppers). As 
soon as the procession is out of 
sight of town, the church bells 
cease ringing. As it comes back 
into sight the bells ring again that 
the people may go out to meet 
the saint. Dance about 6.30 p.m. 
when ‘he saint is carried all about 
the vill.ge. 
San Juan (Indian and Sp.) June 25 About 2 p.m. the church bells ring 
(St. John’s Day) three times. A group of men 


gathers and proceeds to visit all 
the houses where live a Juan or a 
Juana. Each saint-named person 
gives a cock or a large round cake 
also called cock, gain (Sp. gallo). 
The first cock or cake given is 
carried to the church. In the 
cock-pulling (gaiutawe) the cock 
is buried in the plaza, and the 
rider who succeeds in pulling it 
up as he races by on horseback is 
chased by the other riders who 
grab at it. 


Mexican dancing at night. 


1 At the harvests premisia are also paid to the priest—a barrel of corn, a string of 


chili, six almoris or one-half bushel of wheat. 
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San Pedro athiwe June 29 
St. Peter’s Day 


t aipuiminai Summer 
people doing (?) 

San Agustina (Indian and Aug. 28 
Sp.) 


San Agustinito Sept. 4 
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The church bells ring. Two groups 
of boys and men carry the banners 
of St. Peter and St. Paul through 
the fields. They pull up sprouting 
corn. One group goes one way, 
one, the other. When they meet, 
they whip at one another with big 
whips. The banner-bearers run 
off and carry the banners to the 
houses where live persons named 
for this saint—Pedro, Petra, Pablo, 
Paula. Every one of these persons 
gives panao’ or sweet bread to be 
left on the altar for the priest. 
The corn sprouts are also left in 
the church. All the time the 
banners are out there is bell 
ringing and shooting into the air. 
It may be that the field parade of 
banners and the cock-pulling may 
both take place on both June 25 
and June 29—my informants were 


contradictory. 


Drought ceremonial. 


People replaster the church and 
the churchyard walls and women 
whitewash the inside of the church. 
A bower is built in each corner of 
the plaza, the two corners nearest 
the church for the Mexicans, the 
N.W. corner for Padilas, the N.E. 
for Paharito, the S.W. corner for 
Isleta, the S.E. corner for Chikal, 
the settlement of Isleta people 
across the River. Under each 
bower is set an altar. The priest 
takes out the sacraments, children 
in veils following him and the 
people in two lines throwing flowers. 
Celebration for Chikal where it 
was formerly held. Indian dancing 
as at Christmas, in front of the 
governor’s house. 
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kiimpiir Sept. 25 or 26 A tablet headdress is worn with 
Sp., Pinitu every three or eagle feathers fastened to the 
Tablet dance four years. corners. 

shim santu nim tue Nov. I 


(shim santu nattiwe) 
All Saints feast day 
Todos santos 


(All Saints Day) 


ptiana tue Nov. 2 People take food to the graveyard 
(héyanatiwe) and light a candle on the graves of 
dead day the dead they know. All is re- 
(All Souls’ Day) turned to the priest who sells to 


the Mexicans, making perhaps $50 
from the transaction. 
kurpuatiwe 


Corpus Christi Day 


July-August was noted as a non-ceremonial season because at 
that time people were busy cutting wheat. Similarly, October 
was devoted to cutting and roasting corn, and to stringing chili. 
In field-work the coéperation of relatives appears to be relied upon, 
and, as elsewhere, your helpers are fed at the end of the day’s 
work in your house. 


BIRTH AND NAMING 


After the delivery the mother is given a brew of raw egg and 
cedar (hufi) to drink, and on the fourth day she is bathed and her 
head washed in cedar water. During the confinement of four 
days she and the baby are looked after both by her mother and 
her husband’s mother. On the fourth day the child is given a 
name by his mother; but this name is not formalized until the 
child is taken to the house of the mother’s clan heads “‘to get his 
name and his corn,” 7.e., an ear of corn associated with his clan. 
He has to be taken to this house by the woman attached to the 
group while they are in retreat—if he is born after June 8 he will 
be taken during the December retreat, if after December 8, during 


the June retreat. One name I heard of was Toib’awi (referring in 
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some way to the growth of corn) and it had been given by the 
woman’s mother. Other names were K’yeku, Erect(?) and G’oa- 
wa, Cedar; but these names had been given by the child’s 
father’s sister. A child is taken by his father’s sister to the house 
of her clan heads, during their retreat also and also during their 
first retreat after the birth. My informant explained that the 
advantage in thus getting a name from your father’s sister lay in 
the fact that after you began at the age of fourteen or fifteen to 
join in the dances she would have to give you presents. The 
baptism in the church occurs whenever the madrifia (godmother) 
is ready for it, having made clothes for the baby. At this time a 
child gets his Spanish name. When a child is a year old or less 
he gets his third Indian name—his estufa name. Before his birth 
a friend of his mother may have said to her, “‘ Will you give your 
child to my husband?”’ meaning as a member of his moiety, Black 
Eyes or Red Eyes as he may be.' Then during the pinitu dance 
or during the December or June fasts the man, 7.e., the ceremonial 
father, will take the child to his estufa to get a name. 

As usual, the child’s English name is acquired at school. 

A woman at marriage does not take her husband’s name, 
either Spanish or English. 


MARRIAGE 

The following account is obviously Mexican.? To what extent, 
if any, native forms may be observed I had no opportunity to 
learn. . . . ‘Unlike Laguna people,”’ said my informant, it is 
the boy who asks for the girl. He writes a letter and a man (aolio- 
pinui, bride asker) takes it to the girl’s parents. By this letter 
the suitor is ‘asking for the door,” pidir un puerta (unahiliamirivan). 
Thereupon the girl’s parents summon all her relatives, near and 
distant, and before them ask her if she will accept the suitor, but 
even were she to refuse, they might force her into the marriage. 
(She is, we may note, very young. Like other girls my informant 


1 Membership in the Zufii estufa or in the Hopi ceremony which is part of the 
general initiation of boys may be planned for in the same way. 


2? And yet it has curious resemblances, likewise, with the Hopi marriage celebra- 
tion. 
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had married at fifteen.! Her husband was twenty.) If the parents 
themselves refuse, some time within four days they must send the 
suitor a letter of refusal. (‘‘They pumpkined him,” le dierun 
calabaza—Indian apawechevan.) In accepting the suitor no letter 
is sent, silence giving consent, and on the fourth night all the 
groom’s relatives come to the bride’s house where they are feasted. 
Four days later the groom’s relatives again go to the bride’s house to 
be feasted. Two days after that visit the bride’s parents have 
another letter written to give to two or three relatives to take to 
the ‘‘bride asker.”’ In this letter ‘‘ they gave him the wife,” le dierun 
mujer (Indian aliuwechiban). The letter carriers are feasted by 
the bride asker and he and they go on together to the house of the 
groom’s parents for another feast. The following night the groom’s 
relatives go to the bride’s house, taking with them the padrinho 
and madrifia of the wedding (the padrinhos, people say)? in order 
to appoint theday. This is the last of the visita (Indian, naliopun). 
A week may elapse. Meanwhile the groom goes out to the moun- 
tains and the sheep camp to fetch in to the bride’s house three or 
four wagon loads of wood and some sheep. The night before 
the wedding the groom’s relatives bring to the bride a trunkful 
of clothes, and the bride’s relatives send him, too, some clothes. 
On the wedding day before going to the church the couple kneel 
and an appointed man hangs around the bride’s neck a necklace 
(prenda, present) given by the groom, and around the groom’s 
neck a necklace given by the bride. A blessing is said. All go 
to the church, the bridal party in single file, first the padrinho, 
then the groom, then the madrifia and last the bride. On the 
return, also in single file, the order is padrinho, groom, bride, 
madrifia. During the church service, or perhaps two or three 
days later in the church, the priest’s stole is drawn across the 


shoulders of the couple—providing the bride is not a widow. 


1 Indian women stay young looking, she thought, because they marry so young 
and the babies follow in quick succession. My informant was twenty-five and looked 
thirty-five. Her fact and theory did not correspond, and I questioned her power of 
observation even more when she guessed me to be twenty-seven or eight. 

2 The respective parents being, of course, through baptism and wedding, either 
cumpairi (compadre) or cumairi (comadre) to one another. 
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After the service, congratulations and shooting off guns are in 
order. There is a big crowd, for all the relatives of the padrinho 
and of the madrifia as well as of bride and groom are present. 
There are three tables, and the couple and all the guests must sit 
at each in turn—at the madrifia’s, at the table of the groom’s 
parents, at the table of the bride’s parents. In conclusion the 
groom’s parents and the madrifia carry home their table and service. 
The groom remains at the bride’s house. After two or three days 
the groom takes the bride to his parents’ house and in a week or 
so the couple goes to live in their own house. 

As elsewhere among the eastern Pueblos, the house may belong 

to either woman or man, not, as in the west, exclusively to the 
woman. My informant, a woman, owned a house which she 
had inherited from her mother’s mother. After her grandfather's 
death, as a child she went to live with this grandmother. Her 
mother, on the other hand, lived in her father’s house. But it is 
her mother who owns the fields in the family. Her mother, an 
only child, inherited several fields, and her father sold his own 
field in order to look after her mother’s fields. Offspring inherit 
fields or house equally. Formerly if there were no offspring, the 
property of the surviving spouse would be claimed by his or her 
mother or family. In recent years there have been lawsuits about 
this and now the surviving spouse inherits. It is a change which 
in all my informants prompted the expression of ethical opinions, 
an expression somewhat rare on the part of Pueblo Indians. 
On divorce the property is divided between the man and the woman, 
according to their original title to it. How much divorcing there 
may be I had no opportunity to learn. An informant knew of 
four families where man and woman were living together without 
the legal, 7.e., American divorce which was in order. 


BURIAL 
Until about five years ago the dead were buried in the church- 
yard. The head of the corpse is to the south so that the dead, 
according to one informant, might rise and enter the church. Of 
interest in this connection is the fact that people are averse to 


} 
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sleeping with their heads to the south just as at Zufi, Acoma, 


and Laguna, where the burial is head to the east, people will not 


sleep head to the east. The burial is the day after the death. 
Water is poured over the grave, and the jar is brought home. 
Four days after death a bowl or pan of food together with the 
cup, saucer, or spoon of the deceased and a ring or bracelet which 
is broken are left out at night, back of the village, on the side where 
the deceased lived. 


New Yor«k City 


A NOTE ON AESTHETICS 
By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


HILE attempting to’determine the artistic style of Crow 

parfleches as compared with that of other Plains tribes, 

I hit upon the notion that it might be desirable to apply 

some of the methods in vogue in experimental aesthetics. Cir- 

cumstances prevented me from carrying these inquiries very far. 

Nevertheless, I feel it may be worth while to record my measure- 

ments in the hope that they may stimulate others to make corre- 

sponding observations on a larger scale and particularly to under- 
take relevant investigatons in the field. 

Gustav Theodor Fechner, the founder of aesthetics as a branch 
of exact psychology, endeavored to determine what forms of a 
particular geometrical category were deemed most pleasing. For 
this purpose he employed three methods,—that of having his 
subjects choose from a series of, say, rectangles the most aesthetic 
samples; that of having them construct the desired forms; and 
that of noting objectively what forms predominated in actual use. 
Since the decoration of parfleches consists for by far the greatest 
number of instances of simple geometrical figures, it seems to 
present an excellent opportunity for applying Fechner’s principles, 
though in the study of museum material the first two of his methods 
are of course excluded.! 

Inquiries of this sort have an ethnographic no less than a psy- 
chological interest. A priori it is indeed possible to assume that 
in respect of the simpler geometrical figures a single aesthetic 
norm is common to all mankind,—say, the principle of the “‘ golden 
cut” examined by Fechner, according to which the ideal rectangle 
has sides bearing to each other the ratio of 1 + V5 to 2, the lesser 


1 Those interested may be referred to G. T. Fechner, Vorsckule der Aesthetik 
(Leipzig, 1876) and Ch. Lalo, L’esthétique expérimentale (Paris, 1908). 
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having a length approximately 61.8 per cent of the greater. But 
it is far more reasonable to expect certain differences in the aesthetic 
canons accepted in different regions. And if this anticipation were 
verified, we should have an additional set of features for differen- 
tiating cultures. What is more, by pursuing such studies it becomes 
possible to define existing differences with greater nicety: instead 
of contenting ourselves with the remark that one region favors 
an angular and the other a curvilinear style of decoration we may 
succeed in determining objectively that one tribe prefers a rectangle 
of one type, a neighboring tribe a rectangle of another type. 

But the matter is not quite so simple as this formulation might 
suggest. After one has handled a fairly large number of specimens 
from a single group it becomes clear that the preferences are not 
clear-cut and absolute. For example, we cannot say that the 
Crow use, say, isosceles triangles for the simple reason that even 
the same bag may be painted with right-angled as well as isosceles 
triangles; and the latter again may vary enormously in their aes- 
thetic character according to the angle enclosed by the equal sides. 
It appears that the aesthetic value of a simple form is affected 
by its position in the decorative field: what is proper in a marginal 
area may be taboo in the middle, and so forth. 

In order to avoid the pitfalls just hinted at I decided to compare 
the parfleches of the Shoshoni with those of the Crow as regards a 
single figure in the same position, to wit, the rectangle in the center 
of the decorative area. The central rectangle has been rightly noted 
as a trait characteristic of the Shoshoni parfleche, though it is by 
no means found on all Shoshoni specimens.' This feature is to 
some extent shared by the Crow. That it has a single origin his- 
torically cannot be doubted considering the geographical position 
of the tribes concerned and the lack of this motive on the parfleches 
of most other tribes. The question, then, is whether the borrowing 
tribe has transmuted the borrowed feature in consonance with 
its own aesthetic predilections and wherein such modifications 
consist. 


1A. L. Kroeber, ‘‘ Ethnology of the Gros Ventre,’’ Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. 1, p. 172 (1908). 
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So far as I know, the two flaps of a parfleche invariably bear 
the same ornamentation and it is plausible to assume that they 
are meant to be identical. But whatever may be the artist’s 
ideal, she frequently departs from it as regards the dimensions of 
her figures. In some instances, indeed, the discrepancies proved 
decidedly startling. I also found that the parallel lines of the 
same rectangle were not always equal in length but sometimes 
varied in appreciable measure. Accordingly, in establishing my 
ratios I measured all the sides and averaged those determining 
the same dimension. Since in the majority of cases there is a frame 
round the central figure, this provided an additional rectangle 
for each flap, so that the number of ratios for any one parfleche 
is usually four. The shrinking of the rawhide and the partial 
obliteration of some of the lines make exact measurement difficult 
in some of the specimens, but of course the minor inaccuracies 
due to these causes are negligible for present purposes. Only in 
one case were certain lines so completely effaced that measurement 
was impossible. 

In the following tables the fractions designate the specimens as 
registered in the catalogues of the American Museum of Natural 
History. The absolute measurements are given in millimeters, 
those relating to the parallel sides of the same rectangle being 
paired. 

It would of course be vain to draw any far-reaching conclusions 
from the small number of cases available for comparison. If I 
venture to broach the subject, it is because it provides a valuable 
method for field-workers, which I hope they will not neglect. 
It is not always practicable to purchase large series of museum 
specimens, but few natives would object to having the figures 
on their rawhide bags (or other objects bearing designs) measured 
by an ethnological visitor. I certainly feel confident that had I 
been alive to this mode of research at the proper time I could have 
secured an imposing array of data on Crow parfleches that would 
have definitely decided the closeness of their kinship with those 
of the Shoshoni. 


I will assume that the samples of ratios supplied by my two 
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Width Length Ratios 
50.1 97.98 138,139 69.3 
883 88,890 130,135 65.4 
202,197 303,300 66.2 
50.1 172,160 269,270 61.5 
1166 210,200 299.2905 690.0 
172,183 263,267 66.8 
160,159 
175,17 
2299 131,130 
148,140 
161,150 
50 124,11 
2340 153.145 191,190 67.2 
95,100 160,161 60.6 
154,154 246,244 
5° 133,136 222,220 
2300 175,175 283,290 
145,145 266,259 
50° 175,173 208,204 
1179 183,180 190,200 
Crow 
Specimen Wi Lengtt Ratios 
147,143 245,249 58.7 
50 102, 97 206,207 48.3 
6855 149,148 67.1 
111,108 60 
so 
1774 
50 
6846 
8 12 66.6 
1 8 14 57-1 
7 9 77-7 
6 II 54.5 
10 17 58.8 
, 9 17 52.9 
8 13 61.4 
8 15 53-3 


‘This specimen was photographed in the field and the proportions calculated 


from the negatives. 


between parallel lines are ignored here. 


Owing to the small size of the measurements obtained, differences 
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small series are typical and will collate the data in a table of dis- 


tribution, uniting percentages by fives. 


Ratios Crow Shoshoni 
40-45 I 

45-50 2 

59-55 5 

55-00 . 3 3 
60-65 2 7 
65-70 , 2 6 
70-75 I 
75-80 I I 
80-85 3 I 
85-00 .. I 
90-95 I 


The fact that the number of Crow cases above 80 is twice that 
of the Shoshoni is readily explained when we remember that the 
Crow piece in question has a framed rectangle while the excessively 
broad Shoshoni parfleche is frameless. Few as are the ratios, all 
the data consistently point in one direction,—a preference of the 
Shoshoni for relatively wide rectangles in the central position. 
The narrowest Crow rectangle is much narrower than the narrowest 
Shoshoni one; the broadest Shoshoni rectangle is broader than the 
broadest Crow rectangle; the Shoshoni prefer quite decidedly the 
ratio of from 60 to 70, the Crow the ratio of from 50 to 60. On 
the basis of these figures the Shoshoni norm would fall somewhat 
above and the Crow norm somewhat below Fechner’s ideal rectangle. 

I have already indicated that I attach to these findings a merely 
tentative and suggestive value. Of course comparison should not 
be restricted to rectangles in a particular position but must be 
extended to other forms, say, the diamonds or hour-glass figures 
that are so prominent in the rawhide decoration of Plains Indians. 
A comprehensive inquiry of this sort is bound to yield interesting 
results for it will be as important to ascertain that there is practical 
unity of aesthetic reaction to geometrical forms as to determine 
tribal differences. 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsToryY, 

New York CIty 


AN UNUSUAL GROUP OF MOUNDS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


By GEORGE F. WILL 


o> NG the summer of 1920 a new group of mounds was re- 


ported to the North Dakota Historical Society. 


It was 
recently examined by Dr. Gilmore of that organization and 
the writer. 
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27.—Quarter-section S. E. of Streeter N. Dak., showing group of mounds. 


Scale 
88o ft. to 1 inch. 


These mounds are located about twelve miles south and east of 
Streeter, N. D., on the southwest quarter of section 11, township 
135, range 69. Similar mounds have been reported from the 
James and Sheyenne River valleys, but so far none of them have 
been described. 


These mounds also bear a resemblance to mounds 
south of Bismarck, N. D., near Apple Creek,' which were described 
in a paper for the Anthropologist some years ago. 


1 American Anthropologist (n. s.), vol. 13, no. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 


pp. 585-588. 
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The location of the mounds is in a rather beautiful and unusual 
spot for this part of North Dakota. They are placed in the very 
heart of the Coteau du Missouri on the top of a promontory jutting 
out from the highest range of hills in the region. This promontory 
is cut off both to the east and west by deep, timbered draws or 
coulees containing numerous large and very fine springs. We were 
told that this area hereabouts contained the only timbered coulees 
to be found for a great distance in any direction, a fact which 
doubtless has strong bearing on the location here of the various 
features to be mentioned. 


Fic. 28.—View to north from top of mound r. 


A rough map of the site is presented herewith (fig. 27) and the 
various features will be taken up in detail, references being made to 
the map and photographs. A general view looking north from 
mound I gives an idea of the height and wide outlook from the top 
of the promontory, and shows part of the timbered coulee along the 
east and north (fig. 28). 

Mound 1, as the most important feature of the group, will be 
taken up first. The map shows its location on the nearly flat top 
of the promontory which slopes gently to the northern edge where 
it breaks abruptly into steep bluffs cut by deep washes. This 
mound is about forty feet in diameter with a height of from eight 
to nine feet at its center. Running a trifle west of northwest from 
it is a plainly marked, wide approach with a very gradual descent. 
This can be clearly seen in the view looking south toward the 
mound where the approach shows on the right-hand side. This 
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ridge extends very clearly for about two hundred feet. The width 
is about twenty-four feet at the base of the mound and gradually 


narrows as it recedes. From a point two hundred feet from the 


Fic. 29.—Mound 1, from the north. 


mound it runs as a narrow, rather indistinct, but continuous ridge, 
with a slight bend at the head of a draw nearly an eighth of a mile 
to the bluff edge as the map shows. The direction from the mound 
is just about that of the setting sun at its farthest north point in 
June. 

This mound had been partially excavated by the parties who had 


reported it. A round hole about seven feet across and six feet deep 


Fic. 30.—Mound 1, from the south. 


had been dug at the center of the top. Ata depth of five feet they 
stated that they had found the skeleton of a child which they be- 
lieved to be about seven years old. The bones were somewhat 
mixed up, with many of them missing. They were inspected and 
seemed to be in a fair state of preservation although they were 
reported as very soft and crumbling when taken out. 
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Most of this mound is composed of the gravelly soil of the vicinity 
but there are a number of pockets and layers of wood ashes and also 
pockets of bone fragments with whole small bones, some of birds 
but mostly of buffalo. No depression showed in the vicinity from 
which the dirt of the mound might have been taken, so it seems 
probable that the earth was carried some distance. Pictures of 
the mound are shown from both the north and south, giving a 
good idea of its shape and of the approach (figs. 29 and 30). A 
good many flint chips were found in the mound, but no other arti- 


facts. 


Fic. 31.—Mound 2, marked with a cross. 


Across the deep coulee to the east from the first mound is another 
large mound, mound 2, as shown on the map. A picture of it is 
also shown, the picture being taken from the top of mound 1 (fig. 
31). Mound 2 has never been disturbed by excavation. It is 
nearly circular, with no approach, and has a diameter of about 
sixty feet, with a maximum height of seven to eight feet at the 
center. 

A short distance south of mound I are two low mounds marked A 
and B on the map. These are about two and one half feet high at 
the highest points, with a diameter of forty feet for mound B, A 
being slightly smaller. They are hardly distinguishable in the 
photograph looking south from mound 1 (fig. 32); neither has been 
disturbed. 

In addition to these clear features the ground over the whole 
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promontory seems to show signs of more or less disturbance long 
ago, with a number of very indistinct rings from twenty to thirty 
feet in diameter and with one almost rectangular shallow depression 
some distance to the north of mound 1. The ground has not been 


plowed or disturbed in any manner within recent years. 


Fic. 32.—View to south from top of mound tr. 


The fact that the location of this site is unique in the matter of 
the presence of both timber and water, which are to be found no- 
where else together for a great distance in any direction, serves to 
connect it in the mind with the tradition of a Cheyenne Indian 
village temporarily established in the hills of the Coteau du Plateau 
du Missouri not far west of the present town of Kulm, N. D. This 
site is some eighteen or twenty miles northwest of Kulm, and the 
only location where timber is to be found. The only drawback 
to the theory that this might be the Cheyenne site is the absence, 
so far as observed, of potsherds. As has been said, flint chips and 
flakes were found in the excavation of the mound, but absolutely 
no potsherds. The excavation for the whole site has, however, 
so far been very slight and more careful investigations might easily 
show pottery fragments. In any event it might be well to consider 
that suitable pottery clay is hardly to be found in this region, and 
such articles of pottery as the people may have been able to carry in 


their flight from farther east would have been used with extreme care. 


BISMARCK, N. D. 


THE NEED OF ARCHAEOLOGIC RESEARCH 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


By FREDERICK HOUGHTON 


RCHAEOLOGIC fieldwork in western New York, northern 
A Ohio, and southern Ontario has accomplisked two definite 
results. First, it has established the characteristics of 
Iroquoian culture for those areas; it has differentiated this culture 
from the non-Iroquoian culture of the same areas; and it has dif- 
ferentiated the cultures of the Seneca, Erie, and Attiwandaron 
members of the Iroquoian family. Second, it has shown conclu- 
sively that these nations were not autochthonous in that territory 
but had entered it by migration, and that this migration was from 
the westward. 

Systematic attempts to determine the migration paths of the 
Senecas have resulted in tracing backward their migration from their 
historic seats in the Genesee country of New York southward and 
westward until their culture merges with an earlier culture at about 
the longitude of Erie, Pa. The Eries have been traced backward 
from a post-European site in the southwestern corner of New York 
to a prehistoric site at Willoughby, near Cleveland. The Atti- 
wandarons have been traced back from post-European sites on the 
Niagara frontier, the Grand River, and at the head of Lake Ontario, 
to early prehistoric sites at St. Thomas and London. 

The attempt to trace these migrations westward beyond the 
points mentioned has not failed because of any lack of material 
evidences of their culture beyond those places. It has been stopped 
by the difficulty of obtaining authentic information about the 
archaeological remains beyond, and the difficulty, almost amounting 
to impossibility, of one observer attempting to examine, in the 
detail necessary, the wide extent of territory which encircles the 
head of Lake Erie from Cleveland to Detroit and eastward to 
London, Ontario. Besides, there is the possibility, nay the prob- 
ability, that evidences of these migration paths, manifested by ar. 
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chaeological remains of Iroquoian origin, exist in the territory west 
of the head of Lake Erie. That such evidences do exist is shown by 
the discovery and publication by Mr. Langford of a site on the 
Kankakee River which has every characteristic of a pre-European 
[roquoian site. 

To follow up this attempt to solve a very definite archaeological 
problem there is badly needed some accurate information about the 
aboriginal village sites located in northern Ohio west of Cleveland, 
the Canadian peninsula west of London, and a rather narrow tract 
of northern Indiana and Illinois and southern Michigan. 

To supplement and complete this there should be accurate in- 
formation about the character of the artifacts found on these sites. 
In that portion of Ohio lying contiguous to Lake Erie and in the 
western portion of the Ontario peninsula there should be nuimerous 
village sites not yet listed, and from some of these there will un- 
doubtedly have been collected artifacts of unmistakable Iroquoian 
origin. Similarly in the territory west of the Detroit River there 
are numerous sites known only to local collectors, and it is at least 
possible that in some of the collections gathered from these un- 
listed sites there are artifacts of Iroquoian origin which, if available, 
might add data bearing upon the migrations of these nations. It 
is only by listing these sites and the artifacts taken from them 
and determining those of possible or undoubted Iroquoian origin 
that the problem of the migrations of the Iroquoian nations can be 
solved. 

Recognition of the Iroquoian culture is easy, for its characteris- 
tics are well marked. These are: deep refuse heaps in which are 
numerous animal bones and pottery fragments; a large proportion 
of artifacts made of bone and antler rather than of stone; tiny, 
keen, well-made, triangular chert arrow points; and round-bot- 
tomed clay kettles decorated with a band of triangles filled in with 
parallel lines, constituting the well known “chevron pattern.”” Any 
site showing these characters may safely be considered of Iroquoian 
origin. 

There is another migration problem which might be solved at 
the same time. This has to do with the origin of the Wyandots 


In the decade between 1645 and 1655 the New York Iroquois 
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devastated the country of the Hurons, the Tionontadis, and the 
Attiwandarons, all kindred nations of the Iroquoian stock. As a 
result many of these people were killed, many perished as a result 
of privations, and many more were deported by the Iroquois to 
their towns in middle New York. Yet a large number survived 
and migrated. The Jesuits at Quebec reported in 1653 as follows: 

All the Algonquin nations are assembling with what remains of the Tobacco 
Nation and of the Neutral Nation at A’ontonatendie, three days’ journey above 
the sault Skia’é toward the south. Those of the Tobacco Nation have wintered 
at Tea’onto rai; the Neutrals to the number of 800 at Sken'chio'e toward Te’o - 
chanontian; these two Nations are to betake themselves next autumn to A’otona- 


tendia where even now they number a thousand men.! 


The Tobacco nation were the Tionontadis. The Neutral nation 
were the Attiwandaron. The Sault Skia’e were Sault St. Marie 
Indians, and Skenchis was on the west shore of Lake Huron, prob- 
ably at the entrance to Saginaw Bay. 

There seems every reason to believe that the Wyandots of the 
next century might have been formed by the fusion of these ex- 
patriated kindred refugees. If this be so there should be evidences 
of post-European Iroquoian villages marking their movements 
from northern Michigan to the region about the Detroit River. 

BuFFALO, N. Y. 


1 Jes. Rel., Thwaites ed., XXXVIII, p. 181. 
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ABORIGINAL SITES IN AND NEAR “TEAOGA,” 
NOW ATHENS, PENNSYLVANIA 


By LOUISE WELLES MURRAY 
PART I 


INTRODUCTION 

HE tendency of the intelligent student of history or archaeol- 
| ogy today seems to be to require more facts, more partic- 
ulars. Curiosity has ever led man to gather and preserve 
unusual or mysterious objects, which often are assembled in mu- 
seums. Today it is a recognized fact that museums have a great 
educational value, and the student views a collection for what it 
means rather than what it is. Archaeology has taken vast strides, 
and the search for Indian artifacts without making written records 
is considered vandalism. The skilled archaeologist deplores the 
fact that sites have been ‘‘dug to death’’ when they might have 

been ‘‘dug to life for the benefit of science.” 

Since the accidental discovery in 1882 of an Indian burial site in 
the writer’s garden many questions, not easy to answer, have arisen. 
It was, and still is, evident that, if Pennsylvania were as well or- 
ganized for archaeological research as New York, or had been as 
completely dug over as Ohio, some at least of the questions might 
have been answered. For more than a quarter of a century we 
have struggled toward the light, studying museums and private 
collections, seeking the acquaintance of archaeologists, reading 
all available literature, endeavoring to fit statements and theories 
to what is self-evident in this locality. Forced to accept the idea 
that this is a neglected ‘‘transition area,’”’ we agree with Hanna, 
author of The Wilderness Trail, that’ the field of Pennsylvania arch- 
aeology is still practically unbroken,” and this seems especially 
true of the valley of the Susquehanna. 

Our first study, nearly twenty-five years ago, was with Gen. 
John S. Clark, a student of Indian occupation of the upper Sus- 
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quehanna, then an accepted authority both in New York State and 
in Pennsylvania, although today some of his conclusions are 
criticised and even discredited. He said to me: ‘“‘Teaoga has been 
occupied, or frequented, by aborigines as long as they have lived 
on the Alleghany Range; remains have been and will be found 
reaching back a thousand, if not thousands, of years of all nations 
and languages, friends and enemies. I hope you will unravel some 
of the secrets.””. In company with the historian, the Rev. David 
Craft, Gen. Clark made surveys from the state line to Wyoming 
Valley before the canal and railroad had cut away many evidences 
of aboriginal occupation. Therefore we believe his work should 
be given scientific acknowledgment. 

Of late years so much attention has been given to the historic 
Iroquois that their predecessors hereabouts have not always had 
consideration, largely from lack of criteria. Inspired by Gen. 
Clark, and by continued finds in our immediate vicinity, we have 
endeavored to assemble in our local museum a collection repre- 
sentative of the various cultures here evident. While it was long 
since acknowledged ‘“‘difficult to distinguish the web of conflicting 
evidence respecting the nationality of the Indians who from time to 
time have occupied the soil of Pennsylvania’’ (Egle), it is acknowl- 
edged that Teaoga must ever have been a strategic point, by reason 
of the junction here of the Chemung and Susquehanna Rivers. 
Holding the key, as it were, to the territory north of Pennsylvania, 
it was a natural watch town where many important Indian trails 
converged. 

Inspired by some recent monographs from the pen of Mr. 
Alanson Skinner, also by the results of the research of the Lewis H. 
Morgan Chapter of Rochester, we hope, by a survey of the material 
in Tioga Point Museum and all available private local collections, 
to furnish additional criteria concerning the prehistoric occupation 
of the middle section of the main Susquehanna and its tributary, 
the Chemung. While the culture was inferior to that of the Iro- 
quois, there is considerable to be admired, and we are not quite 
ready to agree with the suggestion that the river played a more im- 
portant part in historic than in prehistoric times. We believe from 


various indications that Teaoga was a permanent center, or at least 
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a rallying point, during many periods. Many of the sites long sup- 
posed to be detached prove to be connected, and in several instances 
—always along the river—show repeated occupancy at different 
periods, at different levels, and by different peoples. Two or three 
terraces are plainly visible along both the Chemung and the Sus- 
quehanna Rivers in this valley, each often showing a different 
culture. These streams are subject to severe floods several times a 
year, uncovering in some places unsuspected sites and burying 
others more deeply in silt. 

The region covered by our proposed survey, shown on the ac- 
companying map (fig. 33), is about ten or twelve miles square, 
with mention of a few sites more distant. While overlapping the 
New York State line at the north, it is a territory little described 
on the printed page. Without special training, we propose to 
give the results of explorations of various collectors, depending on 
illustrations to assist in the progress of knowledge along archaeo- 
logical lines. Such data as we had already published! now seems 
indefinite, incomplete, and in some instances inaccurate. In this 
work we have been assisted by Percy L. Lang, Ellsworth Cowles, 
Paul F. Scott, and a number of other local collectors, from whose 
observations we have made careful notes. We have also had coun- 
sel and advice from Alanson Skinner, Arthur C. Parker, Dr. Beau- 
champ, Alvin H. Dewey, and Christopher Wren. 

Traces have been found of cultures of different periods—archaic 
Algonkian; Andaste or archaic Iroquois; late Algonkian with Dela- 
ware predominating but possibly including Shawnee; later Iroquois, 
including many tribes that had become subject to them such as the 
Siouan Catawba and Tutelo. While there are indications of occu- 
pation even earlier than the archaic Algonkian, evidences of early 
and late Algonkian and Andaste or archaic Iroquois predominate 
in this locality; and in historic times it is evident that small groups 
of southern tribes conquered by the Iroquois had at least transient 
settlements here. Considerable data is available as to Algonkian 
culture, and Algonkian sites are easily identified by the long pestle, 
steatite dish, chipped grooved axe, stemmed and notched points, 
ceremonial and ‘‘problematical”’ artifacts of early days, and later 


1A History of Old Tioga Point and Early Athens, Pennsylvania. Athens, Pa., 1908. 
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their special types of pottery, by no means weak in decoration, as is 
noted elsewhere. But for long years we have wondered if the 
large skeletons from our own garden and the unwieldly imple- 
ments found there and on some neighboring sites did not indicate 
the same race as that described by Capt. John Smith in relating his 
encounters with the mighty Sasquesahannock in 1608. A careful 
study of old maps, of the writings of Champlain, Parkman and some 
Jesuit Relations, and the surveys of Gen. Clark encouraged us in 
this belief, first awakened by an erudite friend in 1896. Unques- 
tionably Capt. Smith’s Indians were one with the Andaste, the 
least known inhabitants of the valley of the Susquehanna and the 
last, because the most powerful, tribe to resist the onslaughts of the 
famous Iroquois, to whom, however, they were related. We be- 
lieve this people made their last stand within the confines of Brad- 
ford County and along the state line. Their villages extended from 
Spanish Hill to Wyalusing and possibly a little farther south, and it 
is recorded that the last battle was at Wyalusing. In somewhat 
recent years our theories have been substantiated. The burial 
sites at Athens, on our own property, have furnished the best 
known artifacts for the study of the culture of the Andaste, or 
archaic Iroquois, and are to be found in the museums of the Wyom- 
ing Historical and Geological Society at Wilkes-Barre, of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York City, and our own 
of Tioga Point. These include skeletal remains, often indicating 
men six feet and more in height,' and pottery with certain distinc- 
tive characteristics such as the deep collar, yet closely related to 
that of the Erie or Neutral group of the Central Iroquois, all coil- 
made, the clay tempered with burnt stone and pounded shell, and 
varying in size from the toy of a child to the great burial urn of a 
chief. All pottery was found in or associated with graves. Celts, 
chipped and polished, were of varied materials. Arrow points, 
usually of flint, were of the characteristic Iroquoian type, tri- 
angular. There are no bird-stones or banner-stones and few pipes; 


1 The size of many skeletons found hereabouts has been a matter of wonder for the 
last thirty years. While no competent specialist has checked them up, the unusual 
size led us to have a physician who had made a special study of anatomy examine 
many of the skeletons from Site 2. After measuring these he said, ‘‘ They must have 
been seven feet tall.” 
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but to whom but mighty men belong the large chipped tomahawk, 
the unwieldy pestle, and the grooved axe 13 inches long? Other 


artifacts may best be described in our survey. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SITES 

Let us then journey from site to site—a seemingly more definite 
method than chronological consideration—starting at Site 1 on the 
map, the Spalding Memorial Library Building, the home of Tioga 
Point Museum. This spot was the known camping ground and 
rendezvous of the red man from the period of the French and 
Indian wars; but it was not until 1897 that evidence was found of 
the long-used camp or village site, and close by two burial sites, 
one beneath the other, discovered by laborers when excavating for 
the cellar of the present building. Since they were working under 
contract, with no skilled investigator at hand, no doubt valuable 
data were lost. 

The upper burials were about two and a half feet from the sur- 
face, the lower eight feet below. Under one of the lower burials 
was a bed of ashes with crushed pottery, shells, very crude points, 
pronounced palaeolithic, deer bones and antlers, indicating a kitchen 
midden or refuse pit of great age. Later, while grading the lot, 
many graves were found which have never been fully excavated, 
but a few were carefully examined and the skulls, bones, and im- 
plements taken from them are now in the Museum. Close to the 
edge of the high bank along the Chemung River two skeletons were 
found in one grave, flexed and buried in a sitting position, very 
close together, one facing east and one west. With them was 
pottery, a broken chisel, possibly double-bitted and 8 inches in 
length, crude knives, stemmed and barbed points, broken cere- 
monial celts and small black ones, seemingly all Algonkian. (See 
fig. 34). The pottery, however, varies in size, shape, and decora- 
tion, and is pronounced by experts to be of three distinct types, 
indicating this to be a mixed site. Nearly all the vessels were 
broken before burial, which, as indicated later, was somewhat 
usual in this locality. Hammer stones, hoes, mullers, sinkers, 
shells, and deer bones complete the list of remains here found. 


There were no pestles, mortars, or lapstones, but many firestones 
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Fic. 34.—Objects from the Museum site, including potsherds of different cultur: 


and a finely executed chisel. 
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and every indication of long-continued fires inside of two circles 30 
feet in diameter and 50 feet apart—apparently century old lodge 
sites. The whole of the narrow neck of land north and south of 
this site, about one-half mile in extent, seems to have been a burial 
place at different periods, for within a few hundred feet of each 
other are graves distinctly Algonkian, Andaste, and Iroquois. In 
what is now the main street, just below the Museum, in laying 
water pipes four feet underground twenty years ago, were found 
some very large skeletons, one of which was carefully examined and 
described as 


a man of gigantic size. Judging from the thigh bone, 21 inches long, he must 
have been seven feet tall. The skull was much larger than usuel, very thick, the 
forehead unusually receding and the top flattened. The jaws were extremely 
strong, full of large perfect teeth. Altogether the remains seemed to be those of a 
brutal and very powerful giant. A few small flints and a rude flint axe head 


were found, and in other graves close by several broken pots. 


Although most of the bones crumbled, the femur above mentioned, 
together with the jaw and teeth, are in the Museum, also the arti- 
facts and pottery shown in Old Tioga Point (page 205). Passing 
by these graves, one of which had a noticeable headstone (now in 
the Museum), a few rods farther south is Site 2, the writer’s garden, 
where between 1882 and 1896 were found 29 graves, 28 pots, whole 
when buried, and some other artifacts and ornaments described in 
Old Tioga Point, and in several volumes of the Proceedings of the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. However, some de- 
tails are here repeated, as after the investigations of the Susque- 
hanna Archaeological Expedition all along the river, Mr. Alanson 
Skinner confirmed our own conclusion resulting from years of study, 
that this was an Andaste cemetery, yielding, in connection with 
other finds hereabouts, the first evidence of the culture indicated in 
Capt. John Smith’s narrative of three hundred years ago. This 
““Murray garden” burial site, discovered by workmen in digging a 
drain, was an oblong plot, 80 by 30 feet, with a carefully arranged 
grave in the center, on a high bank of the Susquehanna. It yielded 
skeletal remains of twenty-five males, one child, and three females, 
each of the latter buried shoulder to shoulder with a male. Several 


skeletons examined by students indicated a height of above six and 
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FiG. 35.—Andaste pottery from the Murray garden; reduced to about one-fourth. 
A, A, B, B, fragments of pot ornamented with faces. 
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a half feet. The graves were grouped somewhat regularly around 
the one in the center which was marked with such care that it was 
believed to be that of a chief surrounded by members of his clan. 
This burial site accidentally discovered was on a previously un- 
occupied village lot. The workmen unearthed three skeletons 
buried so close together as to indicate one grave. But it was the 
pottery that attracted most attention; and in all the museums we 
have visited we have yet to find faces more artistically executed 
than those on one of the five pots, all of which were broken in re- 
moval. (See fig. 35). While we reproduce only the faces, enough 
fragments are preserved to show unusual all-over decoration of 
lines, dots, and finger-nail imprints. Apparently the pot was 
about eight inches in height and twenty in circumference. The 
upper edge of the two-inch frieze was finished in four curves, those on 
opposite sides each having one of the relief faces, distinctively male 
and female. There were also found four celts of different materials 
and workmanship; a discoidal or game stone with a rough etching, 
possibly of a hafted celt; a gorget made from a marine shell, possibly 
nautilus; a unio shell cut to a sharp point, evidently used as a tool; 
and two pestles, one large and unwieldy but easily used by the big 
men here buried. There were many large drift stones in these and 
later-found graves though not used as lining, and over one skeleton 
was a large, flat stone, an inch thick, showing much use for house- 
hold purposes. All of these are now in Tioga Point Museum. 
The workmen’s find attracted the attention of members of the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, who asked the privilege 
of making further excavations, a request carelessly granted as an 
occasional grave had often been found in lower Athens. Harrison 
Wright and S. F. Wadhams came in April, 1883, measured off the 
plot in twelve-foot intervals from the original grave, and began 
excavations. While, as afterward proven, they did not exhaust 
the contents of the cemetery, test holes at intervals of twelve feet 
all over the garden brought surprising results. Mr. Wright's 
original map and notes were given to us and are here reproduced 
for the first time (fig. 36). Thirteen graves were found, and from 
the end of the first half-hour a rich harvest was gleaned for the Wy- 
oming Museum, something being found with every burial. In the 
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Fic. 36.—Harrison Wright's sketch and notes ot his first examination of the Andaste 


cemetery in the Murray garden. 
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first grave was a skeleton above the average height, buried in a sit- 


ting posture, with turtle-shell rattles in good condition and four small 


Fic. 37.—Andaste skulls and pots from the Murray garden, in the Museum of the 


Wyoming Historical and Genealogical Society, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


»ebbles in each, close to each temple (skull no. 1, upper section of 
I I PI 


fig. 37). This grave yielded also a discoidal stone, a quantity of 
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burnt ochre, a broken antler comb, part of a shell gorget, and some 
small shell beads that disintegrated on exposure to the air. These 
objects might well have belonged to a squaw, but no skeleton was 
found here except of the ‘‘medicine man,” or ‘“‘ Turtle chief."" The 
other graves yielded the group of pots and skulls—illustrated in the 
two sections of fig. 37—now in the museum at Wilkes-Barre, one 
skull showing by the deep cut near the temple death by the toma- 
hawk. The pot at the left is 
decorated exactly like the face 
pot first found, being of the 
same size and shape. It is 
more fully shown in Wren’s 
Appalachian Pottery... The 
next is remarkable for the 
two faces showing headdresses 

which Mr. Wright likened 
to those of Egyptian soldiers 

rising to a point over the 
face and standing out stiffly 
at the sides (fig. 38). A few 
other pots were found, broken 
in removal, as well as a lap- 


stone, a few rude arrows and 


shell fragments, and a spiral 
Fic. 38.—Andaste pot with elliptical mouth 
copper bracelet, all well-de- from Site No. 2; height 434 inches. 
scribed in the Proceedings of 
the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society (vol. 1, pt. 1). 
Deserving mention next to the pottery is a small antler comb 
with four broken teeth, of the type made with stone tools about 
1600, with two perforations evidently for suspension. The brace- 
let, recently carefully examined by the writer, is probably of 
native workmanship like the Algonkian ornaments to be shown 
later, and made in the same fashion by beating the copper into a 
thin strip and then rolling it tightly. The spiral form is unusual. 
In Indian Implements from Graves at Athens, Pennsylvania, Chris- 
1 Christopher Wren, A Study of North Appalachian Indian Pottery, Plymouth, 
Pa.; republished from vol. xiii, Proc. Wyoming Hist. and Geol. Soc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
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Fic. 39.—Turtle-shell rattles, bone comb, and copper bracelet 
from Andaste graves in the Murray garden. 
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topher Wren has given considerable study to these articles and the 
turtle-shell rattles, but we are inclined to be slightly critical as to 
his conclusions. Dr. Beauchamp, writing him with reference to the 
antler comb, says: ‘‘They were much used at the time the Iroquois 
were sending war parties down the Susquehanna against the And- 
astes. If simple it would be earlier.”’ (See fig. 39). The rattles, as 
seen in Mr. Wright’s map, were found with only one skeleton, and 
their perforations would indicate that they were used without a 
handle, quite possibly fastened to the ankles or suspended from the 
waist in the dance. That they are male and female shells is an in- 
teresting suggestion. Taken in consideration with long past and 
more recent investigations, we believe these should be classed as 
archaic Iroquois, or Andaste. 

After Mr. Wright’s investigations, test holes having been made 
all over the one hundred foot lot at said stated intervals, it was soon 
discovered that there were many more graves and much more 
pottery. For long years this had been an apple orchard and under 
several of the old stumps, supposed to be from trees of Indian plant- 
ing, were Indian graves. Around each of two such stumps were 
seven graves in a-circle, and directly under one stump in the center 
of a circle of graves, about three feet underground on a layer of 
clay, were eight pots carefully embedded in sand. Every one had 
been perforated by thread-like apple roots, and all were broken by 
a careless workman who was removing the stump just after a 
day’s futile excavation by a second party from Wilkes-Barre. The 
writer, called by the workman too late, superintended the next 
stump-pulling and rescued from a child’s grave the tiny pot seen 
in figure 35. 

Red ochre in large quantities was found close to several skele- 
tons, also a paint cup and mixer; and for long years at garden- 
making time the children gathered arrows, sinker stones, and pot- 
sherds. A necklace of green beads encircled the neck of one 
skeleton, but perished on exposure. 

Throughout this plot with one exception the skeletons were 
flexed but buried in a sitting posture, often with the right hand 


upraised and bearing a pot containing food, arrow points, or seeds, 


the latter leading to the conjecture that the old apple trees may have 


| 
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grown from these very seeds. Mr. Wright found one skeleton 
buried at full length with the head on a bundle of twigs, and some 
bark-lined graves. 

The perfect circle of stones in the center, long kept undisturbed, 
marked the most unusual form of burial. On being removed they 


were found to cover a quantity of huge drift stones in a space three 


Fic. 40.—Andaste grave in the Murray garden; skeleton now in Tioga Point Museum 
g 


by five feet square with a marker at each corner underground. 
Underneath were more drift stones to a depth of nearly four feet, 
and below two large flat stones, from a distant quarry of today; 
which covered the skeleton of a man six feet or more tall, lying 
on the back, with the elbows flexed, hands spread out on breast, 
right leg flexed, foot under thigh, and left leg flexed across right. 
The front of the skull was crushed, doubtless by the weight of 
stones. A hafted tomahawk lay by the right shoulder, and a 


thee 
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large pot, crushed, at the left of the skull; a fine celt, triangular 
arrow point, bits of mica, and wampum were also found. This 
skeleton, embedded in the clay as found, was skilfully removed on 
sheets of zinc, boxed, and placed in Tioga Point Museum. While 
in his grave, this Andaste chief was viewed by more than a thousand 
people, and he is still an object of great curiosity (fig. 40). The 
rare double-necked small pot with many small fragments of others 
were found later in the street in front of this lot when gas pipes 
were being laid.! 

The walk toward the meeting of the rivers takes us out of the 
narrow neck so full of graves toward old Diahoga or Teaoga (Site 
3). The earliest known records are those of Conrad Weiser of 


725-37, who called the Chemung River as well.as the town Dia- 
agon. A little later, 1743, John Bartram, botanist, accompanied 
him. Their location of the ‘town house”’’ seems to indicate the 
well-known watch town of the Iroquois on the high ridge south- 
east of the stone house now on Tioga Point farm. But here for a 
hundred years artifacts have been gathered, showing a much earlier 
culture than archaic Iroquois, evidently archaic Algonkian. Seventy 
years ago a fine collection was sent to Barnum’s new museum in 
New York City, later destroyed by fire. Some of the objects here 
reproduced were gathered sixty years ago, later carried to England 
by the collector, and recently returned to the Museum. Steatite 
fragments abound, and there are also short pestles and small metates 
found nowhere else in our survey (fig. 41), black celts, rhyolite blades 
and barbed points, two-holed gorgets, some barbed flints, game 
balls or war clubs, polished mullers, rubbing stones, crude toma- 
hawks, many small pestles or pottery smoothers, a beautiful barbed 
point of chalcedony, all typical Algonkian of the early period. 
Few pipes have been found here. The one shown is stone with 
incised lines, and one in the Museum is of catlinite, rarely found 
hereabouts. Artifacts showing the later culture are scarce and 

1On June 9, 1921, the gas trench having been reopened, parts of three skeletons 
and some potsherds were thrown out. Paul Scott, on behalf of the Peabody Museum, 
made further excavations and found a carefully buried skeleton, indicating that here 
was another cemetery, about one hundred feet from that just described and évidently 
extending under the street where further investigation was impossible. The culture 


was apparently late Iroquoian. 
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Fic. 41.—Algonkin artifacts from old Teaoga, including a small metate, 


steatite fragments, and an unusual, short pestle. 
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not reproduced. All of the larger early implements-are found on 
this site with great shell heaps of river mussel, a sure indication of a 
long-used village site; and nearby were also found quantities of 
unfinished and broken implements of stone, indicating a celt and 
pestle workshop. The pottery may have belonged to the contact 


period ; the potsherds were found 


with many different designs on 
the site of the pottery discov- 
ered in 1897, described in Old 
Tioga Point and in Wren’s Ap- 
palachan Pottery and here rein- 
troduced by request (fig. 42). 
While examining the supposed 
site of Diahoga, M. P. Murray 
and G. T. Ercanbrack located 
what was evidently an extensive 
pottery on the bank of the Sus- 
quehanna River about 50 rods 
southeast of the present stone 
house. This valley, being on 


the edge of the ice sheet of ages 


past, has many beds of clay 


found associated with glacial Fic. 42.—Potsherds from Teaoga. 


drift. At the point mentioned 

the river bed from shore to shore is a thick mass of clay, and with the 
soft shale, sandstone, and mica close at hand pottery making was 
easy. And here were found close to the river’s edge two circles, 
three or four feet in diameter, paved with sandstone with depression 
in center showing evidence of long-continued fires, and indicating 
that here the clay was mixed and tempered for the potter’s use. 
Nearby was undoubtedly a kiln. Four shelves about two feet 
wide and four feet long, rising in tiers, were built against the bank 
and walled up at the ends, all of round sandstone laid like a cobble- 
stone pavement, burned and cracked with many fires and strewn 
with sherds of many pots broken in firing. How they walled up the 
kiln that easily held a hundred pots of average size we could not 


decide, but it was evident that the decorations used were seldom 


_ 
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repeated. Most of the sherds indicate the culture of the Algonkian, 
but others show Iroquois influence, doubtless dating from the 
days when the Iroquois raided the Susquehanna settlements.’ 

Let us now retrace our steps, cross the bridge over the Chemung 
River, and continue our survey on its west bank. Just north of the 
bridge, along the river bank, has recently been found a row of fire- 
places, evenly spaced, indicating a row of single dwellings or a 
long house (Site 4). Lapstones, pestles, hammer stones, and all 
other village implements were found, also Algonkian potsherds and 
Iroquoian points. Cold weather has prevented further investiga- 
tion, but this may prove to be a town site of the Andaste, whose 
unusual cemetery lies only a few rods southward (Site 5). 

This burial place, although well known to the Murray family, 
who were the original purchasers of the land thereabouts in 1791, 
had never been explored because of the family prejudice against 
disinterment. The ordinary farm work had disclosed many burials, 
apparently hasty, the older men saying there seemed to have been 
trench burial as in time of battle. About 1890, in remaking the 
public highway, which seems to run through the cemetery, various 
remains were disclosed. No observations were recorded and 
nothing found except one large white glass bead, deposited by C. F. 
Murray in the museum of the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society. 

In 1916 came the Susquehanna Archaeological Expedition, one of 
the avowed purposes of which was ‘‘to discover an Andaste ceme- 
tery.’’ So many problems seem to await solution here that the 
advent of this party was hailed with delight, and every courtesy 
possible was extended to them by the Tioga Point Chapter D. A. R., 
which organization has assumed the care and maintenance of the 
Museum—established in 1895 by a short-lived historical society— 
now housed in the Spalding Memorial Library building. 

Mr. Alanson Skinner, who headed the expedition in the tem- 
porary absence of Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, spoke several times to 
interested audiences, saying of this region, previously neglected by 
archaeologists, that here seemed to be the clue to the origin or migra- 


1 Further investigation shows this to have been a twice occupied village or burial 


site, culture Algonkian and late Iroquois. 
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tion of many early tribes. Realizing the value of scientific investi- 
gation M. P. Murray, husband of the writer, invited Mr. Skinner 
and his party to investigate the site on the high terrace, a few rods 
southeast of the Chemung River bridge on the upper end of the 
broad river bottom, known since 1770 as Queen Esther’s flats. Dr. 
Donehoo, secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, was 
with the party. While the report of the latter has been published, 
embodying some notes from both Moorehead and Skinner, since the 
writer went over the ground with the men and was present as much 
as possible during the excavations, she considers this article would 
be incomplete without some mention of the results of the discovery 
of the first known Andaste cemetery named by the party ‘Upper 
Queen Esther’s Flats.’”’ The enthusiasm of Mr. Skinner was very 
great when a complete pot was unearthed here which he pronounced 
to be ‘‘ Archaic Iroquois."" This was the beginning of the interesting 
discoveries, which mean much to science and help to unravel the 
archaeology of the Andaste. The work was carried on under diff- 
culties, but, as the leader said at the time, ‘‘although the rain fell 
steadily and the openings were filled with water and mud, like that 
of Flanders, even the laborers became so interested that they worked 
every minute of the day; for with the skeletons were deposited 
relics, not numerous but enough to show that they were the same 
people that Capt. John Smith met on his raids on Chesapeake 
Bay,”’ and the same as those buried in the Murray garden. 

At first this seemed to be entirely a communal burial place, for 
there were bundles of bones, disassociated skulls, and sometimes 
several skeletons together, so much like the Hurons that Mr. Skinner 
at once suspected this to be a cemetery of their relatives, the An- 
daste. Both he and Dr. Donehoo agreed that no such cemetery 
had been found east of the Mississippi; although, as excavations 
continued, various forms of burial were found and, from the con- 
dition of the bones, doubtless made at different periods. A careful 
survey of the field was made by Engineer Sugden, many test holes 
being sunk on the flats and west of the highway, but it was on the 
sunny knoll, east of the highway, that the fifty-seven skeletons were 
found in thirty-three graves, buried without any regularity as to 


depth, position, or location. There was such a paucity of relics 
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that it was soon said that they must have been a poor people. 
All were flexed or bundle burials and the majority of artifacts were 
near the head or hips. One highly polished celt was found lying 
close to the chin of the skeleton of a male. 

Most of the pottery was decorated, showing about the same cul- 
ture as that in the Murray garden, and the condition of the greater 
part of the bones seemed to show about the same age, though 
others were soft. Dr. Donehoo stated that the relics resembled 
those found at Lock Haven, where, however, there are no skeletal 
remains. The skulls, femurs, and tibias found were of about normal 
size. Some graves revealed fragments of pottery and pipes, es- 
pecially under the skulls, possibly after the Indian fashion symbol- 
ical of the whole vessel; and in several instances sherds from one pot 
were found in different graves, which at the Heye Museum proved 
to fit together sufficiently to restore the whole. One was really 
unique in that it seems to have two stories, others showing the 
notched rim or deep collar larger than the body, a true Andaste 
type, like some noted in Christopher Wren’s North Appalachian 
Pottery although he fails to designate the culture. One grave had 
two skeletons, one lying above the other. Another had the head 
turned almost opposite to its natural position and the face jammed 
down. This may have been a young follower of the chase, a bear’s 
lower jaw and a bone awl being close to the head; fragments of a 
plain pot were behind him. In another grave beside the flexed 
skeletons were six bundle burials, a whole pot with them, and near 
the skeleton a smaller pot filled with oxide of iron and having for a 
cover one of those thin river pebbles chipped into a round shape 
so common in this region, but heretofore classed by Moorehead, 
Wren, and others as game stones or problematical objects. Let 
them hereafter be recognized as pot covers! 

In another grave were three skeletons ‘apparently flung in 
haphazard in the flesh.” Another, having only fragments of a 
skull and some small bones, suggested possible reinterment in an 
ossuary or removal by white men. In one grave was the bowl of a 
beaver effigy pipe, broken before burial, similar to a wolf effigy 
pipe in the Tioga Point Museum. Two trumpet disk pipes were 


found and a very large one of the same type, broken and mended 
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in ingenious fashion by its owner. It was not three-fourths of a 
yard long like those Captain Smith admired which were evidently 
effigy pipes, as he said, ‘“‘They had a bird or deere or some such 
device at the great end, sufficient to beat out one’s brains.’ While 
the writer was present one of the men in working a grave exclaimed, 
‘There are horns over his head!’” Mr. Skinner said that indicated 
chieftainship. Later this was found to be a bundle burial, com- 
pletely covered with antlers of Virginia deer. A passing visitor, 
however, heard the exclamation and attempted to verify it by in- 
terrogating a fun-loving Maine workman, and the story grew and 
was printed from coast to coast that one or more skulls had been 
found with horns growing from the forehead! 

But one grave suggested contact with whites, either through a 
visit to other tribes, or a guest in camp—perhaps Etienne Brulé, 
Champlain's scout, the first white man known to have traversed the 
Susquehanna (about 1615). This skeleton had around the neck a 
string of copper beads, not made by Indians, strung on a braided 
sinew. The salts of the copper had preserved, not only the sinew, 
but a tiny fragment of the beaver skin robe in which the deceased 
had been wrapped for burial. Under his knees was a polished game 
stone, not often found so far north, and there were two band-like 
rings near his hips. Near his breast were the much-rusted remains 
of two steel scalping knives—the only ones known to be found in 
this locality except in the grave of a surgeon of Revolutionary times 
near the Museum. This grave contained, not only another flexed 
skeleton, but under the feet of the two a bundle burial, two skulls 
being of children. A number of these skulls were only a few inches 
from the surface. With one skull of a child was an animal resem- 
bling a beaver, like the effigy pipe crudely made out of an antler. 
With one bundle burial were seven arrow points lying as though 
buried in a quiver, all of the Iroquois triangular shape, but serrated. 
There were celts, both chipped and polished. In all, 8 pots, 4 
pipes, 4 celts, and about 25 other objects were found, a small pro- 
portion as compared with the Murray garden cemetery. 

Along the line of the road west of the graves were five firepits 
from one to four feet in depth. Firepit No. 1 contained charcoal, 
burnt bones, and stones; no objects. No. 2 contained a bone awl; 
No. 3, no objects; No. 4, a bear’s tooth; No. 5, no objects. 
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Many broken objects proved to be restorable, and no doubt 
make a fine showing in the Heye Museum. We regret our in- 
ability to reproduce them. The strictly scientific observations 
we hope may be published in a not too distant future in the series 
of the Heye Museum bulletins. Therefore we leave to the reader 
the discussions and deductions to be drawn from the discoveries on 
this site. 

Dr. Donehoo recommended in a public address that the site be 
marked “as the first Andaste cemetery to be identified along the 
Susquehanna,”’ pledging himself to obtain an appropriation for 
that purpose from the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 

As to the already published reports of other work by the Ex- 
pedition in this valley, while much more time was spent here than 
at any other point, we do not consider that sufficient investigation 
was made to lightly set aside the work of former students of the 
early tribes along the Susquehanna. We believe that the careful 
study of the Andaste and the surveys made by Rev. David Craft 
and Gen. John S. Clark should not be considered as local traditions 
until thorough scientific investigation in fair weather can be made.! 

Continuing on our way, a mile or two below, we reach Site 6, the 
broad river flats occupied in Revolutionary times by ‘‘ Queen Esther 
Montour” and her tribe of Monsey Delawares, who with their 
flocks and herds occupied these flats from Milan to the site just 
described. Here lodge sites, fireplaces, and shell pits are still 
easily discernible. The exact location of Esther’s town, destroyed 
by Hartley in 1778, was between Wolcott and Buck Creeks, ex- 
actly opposite the point made by the meeting of the Susquehanna 

1The members of this Expedition differed somewhat as to the territory of the 
Andaste and the sites assigned to them by Clark and Craft. Carantouan may be 
mythical, but no other town site has yet been discovered above Tioga Point. Below 
our present survey the earthworks at the mouth of Sugar Creck are acknowledged to 
be similar to those of Spanish Hill, and the extensive site at the mouth of Towanda 
Creek was pronounced to be Andaste, needing more careful investigation; the site on 
the flats of the Piollet farm at Wysox were set down as either Andaste or early Algon- 
kian. The almost obliterated site on the bluff at the mouth of Wyalusing Creek and 
possibly the one at Mehoopany also need further study. Sites previously named 
Andaste at Meshoppen and Tunkhannock were pronounced by Mr. Skinner to be 
Algonkian, the Andaste trails from their settlements on the West Branch having fol- 
lowed Towanda and Sugar Creeks, leaving the middle reaches of the river to the Algon- 
kian. 
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and Chemung Rivers, on a high bank washed and often overflowed 
by the violent Chemung floods. Indian artifacts have been col- 
lected at this site from the surface for a hundred years or more, but 
it is only within the twenty-five years since the founding of the Tioga 
Point Museum that they have been preserved, or any observations 
taken. The most noticeable is a fine wolf effigy pipe found on the 
surface after a flood, which we had classed as a totem of the Wolf 
Clan of the Delaware; but it is not Algonkian, having been pro- 
nounced by members of the Susquehanna Expedition to be Andaste, 
or archaic Iroquois. Was this an Andaste site, too, prior to Dela- 
ware occupation? That it has known many periods of occupation 
is evident, not only frgm the artifacts but from the observations of 
all recent intelligent collectors. The most interesting and extensive 
finds have been from the river bank after floods. Here thirty 
years ago was found, far below the present surface, a slab-lined 
grave of the Shawnee type. With a very large skeleton was the 
longest pecked roller pestle ever found in this region. The pestle 
and most artifacts from this site indicate Algonkian culture. Small 
argillite blades and a crude drill, found by Andrew Delpeuch in 
recent years, are shown with pottery. He also found several stone- 
lined graves but no details were recorded. P. L. Lang discovered 
three fireplaces in the bank, one directly above the other, at depths 
of 6, 9, and 12 feet below the surface respectively. ‘‘The large 
deposits of firestone, charcoal, and shell refuse with clear deposits 
of silt between show that much time had elapsed between the usage 
of these three sites, a most unusual circumstance,”’ says Mr. Lang. 
Even the highest fireplace is below the level of Esther’s town. 
The potsherds found here all seem to be pre-Iroquoian. Washed 
from the bank, seemingly all from graves, sufficient fragments have 
never been found for restoration. The beautiful specimen, shown 
in Old Tioga Point (page 205), indicates a contact period, distinctly 


Algonkian in some details, yet showing some early Iroquois decora- 


tions. But the majority have the collarless rims, inside decorations, 
punched, roulette and fabric-wrapped paddle work of the Algon- 
kian. The chevron, or herring-bone decoration, is common, the 
best example (see fig. 43) having been found by Lewis Rinebold. 


A really unique decoration is shown in two sherds in the second row; 
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Fic. 43.—Objects from archaic Algonkian and late Delaware town; 
an effigy pipe, probably Andaste. 
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and below is the punched decoration assigned by Professor Willough- 
by to the archaic Algonkian. The sherds, however, all vary in 
certain particulars, some being very thick’ and many having an 
outside layer of color. Nearby is a well-known bed of brick clay 
giving a dull-red color when fired, and this seems to have been used 
as slip over the outside of some vessels whose interior is made of 
carbonaceous shale. The large sherd found by Ellsworth Cowles 
(center top) apparently belongs to a pot of great size and others 
show slight Iroquois influence. 

The student may be interested to compare these potsherds with 
plates in Christopher Wren’s North Appalachian Pottery, and with 


D 


Fic. 44.—Tubes and broken pipes; reduced one-half: A, platform pipe from Cash 


Creek; B, D, from Sheshequin; C, from a hilltop west of Athens. 
the Lenapé earthenware in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, 
the Field Museum at Chicago, or the American Museum of Natural 
History. In this locality we are unable to designate, as in Wyom- 
ing Valley, definite sites occupied by the Delaware, Shawnee, 
Nanticoke, and Conoy; therefore, only by comparison, may the 
special culture be decided. However, as the last inhabitants were 
the late Algonkian, may they not have known of the previous occu- 
pation by their kin? Large flint knives, ceremonial stone beads, 
and a stone knife cleverly fitted to the hand, similar to Moore- 
head’s curved flaked knife (see fig. 46, A) were found on the lower 


part of the site, also a heart-shaped pendant of beaten lead with 


three perforations at the top, evidently of Indian workmanship. 
14 
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On the Point and on the west side of the river the number of 
stone hoes, large pestles, mullers, and very large mortars would 
indicate a people among whom agriculture had been long established. 

From here to Ulster doubtless the proximity of the steep moun- 
tains to the river precluded occupancy, as even the most used trail 
crossed to the New Sheshequin flats. Therefore we will make our 
next survey at Ulster, or Old Sheshequin, eight miles below Athens. 
Here there has always been desultory collecting. Probably the 
most extensive in comparatively recent years has been by Guy 
Culver and Andrew Delpeuch, both of whom have many artifacts, 
but no recorded data. We regret that the Culver collection is not 
available for study. Within the last five years Paul F. Scott—now 
studying at Harvard along these lines—has made some careful 
investigations and has a representative collection in Tioga Point 
Museum. We come first to a village site (No. 7), on the second 
river terrace on the Walker farm, just above Ulster. Broken chips 
and barbed points are abundant, indicating a possible workshop, 
such as are quite frequent along the river. Firestones are plentiful, 
rough pottery (see fig. 47), and great abundance of sinker stones for 
both lines and nets where shad were plentiful. On this site was 
found a heavy iron tomahawk of Dutch pattern, perhaps left by the 
captive Dutch traders of 1614. Now we cross Cash Creek, on each 
side of which were Delaware towns two centuries ago (Sites 8 and 
9g). Half a mile from the mouth is a more ancient camp or village 
site that has yielded rough celts, rhyolite points, and the burned 
stone of old fireplaces, also two unusual large pot covers of stone, 
dressed smooth with beveled edge. Still farther up this creek, on 
a hilltop that may have been used for signal fires, were found by 
Miles Smith a few hafted spears, one four inches long of yellow 
jasper, two highly polished celts, and the only platform pipe found 
in this region, of highly-polished mottled black stone, its edges 
broken by the plow (fig. 44, A). 

The tube C in this figure is from a hilltop west of Athens, and 
has been called a moose whistle. The others ase from Sheshequin. 
We are in doubt as to the culture to which these should be assigned. 

Returning to the river, let us consider the long-known site (No. 
10) on the river flats east of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, covering 
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Van Dyke and Scott farms. Within the past eighteen months the 
construction work on the highway has revealed a burial site, where 
Scott made careful investi- 


gations. ‘Six graves were 
opened, showing in every in- 
stance burned earth and 
charred corn near the surface, 
flexed skeletons from two to 
five feet underground, no 
evidence of European influ- 
ence. The skeletons were 
unusual in size, the skulls 
dolichocephalic.! The Algon- 
kian ‘‘elbow pipe”’ of earth- 
enware, the soapstone pipe, 
both marked B (fig. 46), the 
bear’s teeth perforated to be 
strung for a necklace are all 
from this burial site; also the 


pipe fragments, bone tools, 


bone perforated for pendant, 


‘ , FiG. 45.—Bone tools, amulets, beads, and 
ceremonial beads, and tiny 
? fragments of pipes from the Paul Scott col- 


celts (fig. 45). The pottery lection; M, M, M, amulet and sinker stones. 
(fig. 47) varies in type but the 
arrow points here are all Iroquoian. The perforated hammer stone 
(fig. 47, B, middle row) is an Algonkian type found in Delaware and 
New Jersey, but seldom here. 

Some red and yellow jasper points, Algonkian potsherds, and a 
short highly-polished pestle in the Shaw collection are said to be 


from this site, but we cannot verify the data. There is also in our 


1 We have records that enormous skeletons were found on this site seventy years 
ago; and about the same time two of unusual size were found in a “‘stone sepulchre’’ 
at Burlington (southwest) doubtless a Shawnee burial. There is also a record of an 
Indian grave opened seventy-five years ago near a spring on the south side of Mt. 
Pisgah, having a skeleton of immense size declared by a physician to have belonged 
to a man “seven feet tall." The Burlington collection in the Museum is worthy of 
examination, especially the peculiar ce)t, highly polished on one side and beveled on 
the other, pronounced a western Seneca type. There is also a bone gouge or spoon, 
but all other artifacts are Algonkian. 
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Museum a grooved axe of polished stone, thirteen inches long, 
from an Ulster site, the exact location unknown (see Old Tioga 
Point, p. 207), which could have been wielded only by a powerful 


man. 


Fic. 46.—Paul Scott collection: effigy pipe from supposed Algonkian site; A, stone 
knife; B, pottery and soapstone pipes; steatite fragments; C, large fragment 
of earthenware from another location. 

Just below here, on the second river terrace, is the most im- 
portant ancient village site (No. 11), in Old Sheshequin, extending 
from the Scott-Mather line south to the center of Layman farm, 
the lower end near a large spring showing the oldest culture. Ste- 
atite fragments of varying thickness abound (fig. 46), but there is 
no trace of earthenware. There are, however, medium-crude 
rhyolite points, crude knives, long pestles, hammer stones, club 
heads grooved longitudinally, many small celts of black slate, 
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tiny scrapers, a broken butterfly ceremonial, a brass tube bead, 
small drills, one-sided spears, a broad arrow hafted (unusual), 
and wee ones all shown in the upper part of figure 47. Here also 


was found the fine effigy pipe of steatite similar to those of Andaste 


Fic. 47.—Paul Scott Collection, Ulster: B, brass tube bead and perforated hammer 
stone from Site 11, Algonkian and Iroquois. 


earthenware (fig. 46)—this represents a turtle or a porcupine with 
a distinct human face incised on the back—also the miniature 
amulet and sinker stones (M in fig. 45). Indeed Paul Scott’s col- 
lection from this site shows a multiplicity of small artifacts, 
suggesting a tribe of pigmies rather than the giants of the Van 
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Dyke burial site, who might well have been some of Captain 
Smith’s Sasquesahannocks. Doubtless this site should be as- 
signed to the archaic Algonkian, deserving further study. The 
large fragment of earthenware (fig. 46, C) was found by Scott across 
the river in a shell heap or refuse pit described later. Most of his 
collection are surface finds. 

Unquestionably here is a locality that should have more care- 
ful investigation, for which we hope in the near future. The lower 
half of Bradford County, almost untouched in our survey, has also 
much to reveal concerning both Andaste and Algonkian occupation, 
evidence fast being scattered by the desultory collector. Would 
that every private collector would adopt as an axiom these words of 
Arthur C. Parker: ‘‘Archaeological material should be collected 
only for two distinct purposes, first to increase knowledge, s¢cond 
to illustrate and diffuse knowledge.’’ Each artifact, however 
tiny, should have a Jabel or number connecting it with the site on 
which it was found. 

T10GA MUSEUM, 


ATHENS, Pa. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


The Psychology of Insanity. BERNARD Hart. Cambridge University 

Press, 1919. XII, 176 pp. 

Apparently many ethnologists are unable to resist the lure of psycho- 
analysis and the psycho-analysts are notoriously prone to correlate 
their psychiatric data with the findings of the ethnologist. Accord- 
ingly it seems desirable that the student of cultural anthropology should 
familiarize himself with the fundamental concepts of the new sister 
science through some approved manual rather than through incidental 
references in the press and current magazines, from which he might 
readily derive the notion that psycho-analysis belongs to the eminently 
disreputable cultural stratum of Greenwich Village and Bolshevism. 
The book here offered to us, representing the third printing of the 
third edition, may be fairly described as a pedagogical masterpiece. 
In the brief space of less than two-hundred pages Dr. Hart succeeds in 
giving an extremely lucid exposition of such basic notions as Dissociation, 
Complexes, Conflict, Repression. He is likely to correct the popular 
belief that the subject centers in a discussion of sex, for this topic is 
barely mentioned. The treatment of rationalization ought to prove 
especially stimulating to ethnologists, who have dealt with the com 
parable phenomenon of secondary interpretation. There is also food 
for reflection in the concluding sentences, which thus dispose of much 


half-baked eugenic effort: 


Such considerations suggest . . . that those enthusiastic reformers who would 
initiate drastic legislation to obtain selective breeding may reasonably be asked 
to proceed with caution. For it is at least conceivable that our present compla- 
cent assurance that every individual must live and act within the arbitrary limits 
assigned by conventional and purely artificial standards of conduct, or else be 
segregated from society, may be fallacious and inimical to the best development of 
the race. It is possible that insanity, or a part of insanity, will prove to be less 
dependent upon intrinsic defects of the individual than ou the conditions in which 
he has to live, and the future may determine that it is not the individual who must 


be eliminated, but the conditions which must be modified. 


Ropert H. Lowie 
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Source Book in Anthropology. A. L. KROEBER and T. T. WATERMAN. 

University of California: Berkeley, 1920. 565 pp. 

Confronted with an ever increasing host of students registering for 
the two elementary courses offered by their department, the anthropolo- 
gists of the University of California have been hard put to it for lack 
of any adequate modern text-book. Originally they provided the essen- 
tial minimum of reading matter by a slender syllabus of selections 
published each semester and devoted to biological and to cultural anthro- 
pology, respectively. In 1919 a single paper cover united the year’s 
selections, and the new cloth-bound Source Book represents a greatly 
amplified and partly altered edition of the previous year’s compilation. 

Although the editors declare in the preface that the articles ‘“‘ have 
been selected for their utility in stimulating discussion,’ they have 
wisely departed from this rule in a number of instances by including 
statements of fact that are not otherwise readily acceptable. Von 
Luschan’s lecture on ‘‘The Early Inhabitants of Western Asia’’ may 
be cited as an example. Altogether the new syllabus marks a great 
improvement on its: predecessors inasmuch as there have been many 
additions from writers acquainted with modern points of view and tech- 
nique. Every teacher will also be delighted to find some real classics 
preserved here, notably Tylor’s discussion of the Stone Age and his article 
on “A Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions.” 

Naturally every anthropologist would make a somewhat different 
selection. Personally I regret the absence of any discussion of the 
origin of the domestication of animals. The article by Galton listed 
in the Bibliography, with a few pages translated from Hahn and a 
few more extracted from Laufer’s monograph on the reindeer, would 
supply the deficiency. In general I feel that what is commonly known 
as culture-history is inadequately represented in the book. For future 
editions I venture to recommend Laufer’s ‘‘Some Fundamental Ideas 
of Chinese Culture” (The Journal of Race Development, vol. V, no. 2, 
1914, pp. 160-174) and Breasted’s paper on ‘“‘The Place of the Near 
Orient in the Career of Man and the Task of the American Orientalist”’ 
(Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1919, vol. XXXIX, pp. 159-184). 
Regarding the former I can record the experience that all of my students 
devoured it with avidity. Quite apart from their informational value 
both these papers suggest discussion of the processes of diffusion and 
relevant questions. 

The only selection to which I feel in duty bound to offer strenuous 
objection is that of O. T. Mason’s ‘‘American Indian Basket Weaves.”’ 
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Perfectly legitimate in a graduate course on technology, it seems quite 
out of keeping with a general introductory course. I think even a 
detailed treatment of kinship nomenclature would prove less repulsive 
to the average undergraduate. 

In the continued lack of general books Professor Kroeber’s and 
Professor Waterman's compilation will doubtless be of interest to other 
teachers of anthropology, and it is to be hoped that the edition is adequate 
to meet such extra-Californian needs. 


Rospert H. 


An Introduction to Anthropology. Rev. E. O. JAMEs. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1919. 259 pp. 

This little volume appears scrambled together, but its diversity and 
loose-jointedness are likely to increase its appeal to those who have 
little previous acquaintance with the subject. The author’s avowed 
purpose is to stimulate rather than to teach or prove; and in this he 
succeeds. 

The introduction on the Evolution Hypothesis runs from Lucretius 
through the Church fathers, Luther and Milton, Linnaeus, Lamarck, 
Boucher de Perthes, The Origin of Species, anthropology as ‘‘the child 
of Darwin,”’ to the compatibility of evolution with the belief in God. 
Religious harmonization of a liberal kind recurs in several subsequent 
passages. 

The first chapter, on the ‘Origin and Antiquity of Man,” surveys 
the Pleistocene fauna and glaciation, Pithecanthropus, Piltdown (‘‘a 
new genus combining a human cranium with an ape’s jaw’’), Heidelberg 
(at much less length), and the racial types of the Palaeolithic. 

Then follows ‘‘ The Culture of Primeval Man,” Eolithic, Palaeolithic, 
and Neolithic, with attention particularly to implements. 

Chapter III on the “ Manners and Customs of Primeval Man”’ is 
written under the influence of Sollas in the beginning, then slips into a 
rather detailed account of the Australians, especially of their social 
organization, and ends with an argument for monogamy. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to religion and considers in turn the 
theories of Frazer, Marett, and Tylor, mana and animatism, the Chapelle 
aux Saints and Le Moustier burials, long and round barrows, Stonehenge 
and cromlechs, dolmens, the Elliot Smith Heliolithic theory, the cave 
of Niaux, Gargas hand stencils, Arunta churinga and intichiuma, their 
bearing on Aurignacian and Magdalenian cave ornamentation, sacrifice, 


and the attitude thereto of the J and P narratives of the Pentateuch. 
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“The Beginning of Civilization’’ makes chapter five. Genesis, 
pastoral life, Myres’s four phases, blood bond, metals, bronze in Egypt 
and elsewhere, trade routes, iron, Hallstadt and La Téne, the Late 
Celtic period of Britain, Glastonbury are considered. 

The final section is on the “ Distribution of Races.’’ No attempt is 
made to give a definite classification. Descriptions of particular peoples 
and discussion of their historical movements or hypothetical origins are 
mingled with brief expositions of various theories, among whose authors 
are Keith, de Quatrefages, Elliot, Abercromby, Huxley, Keane, Koll- 
mann, Haddon, Schmidt, Rivers, Brinton. 

It is plain that the book is not integrated nor even orderly. But it 
flows with a certain continuity, touches upon many topics of intrinsic 
interest, and is distinctly readable. It is a product of the stream of 
thought from which Marett’s “Anthropology’’emanated; and, though 
to a less degree than that work, it promises to prove stimulative to people 
of a certain background of culture who want to know something, but not 
too much, of anthropology. This positive value must be appreciated, 
and is not detracted from by the fact that the volume is too loosely knit 
to aid much in teaching, too light to serve as a work of reference, too 
inclined to assume knowledge to succeed in spreading illumination among 
the ignorant, and too specifically insular in point of view to be likely to 
appeal widely outside of Great Britain. The book might have been 
better; but it serves a function. 

For the numerous and sometimes crass misprints responsibility 
must be divided between the author and a publisher that has heretofore 
prided himself on his reputation. Thus “Erasmus, Darwin”’ (p. 9); 
‘‘evolution and anthropology disproves’’ (p. 20); Pinck”’ and “ Pithe- 
canthropos”’ (p. 25); ‘‘a pithecanthropi” (p. 57); ‘‘ MacLennon”’ (p. 118); 
“fulchra"’ (p. 153); “‘the erection of the dolmens are” (p. 195); Greece 
in the Iron Age in ‘“‘12,000 B. C.”’ (p. 198); “Syria” for Styria and “ Cili- 
cia’’ for Galicia (p. 201); and Grevner for Graebner (p. 238). 


A. L. KROEBER 


NORTH AMERICA 


Essai sur l’origine des Dénés del’ Amérique du Nord. R. P. A. G. Morice, 
Saint Boniface, Manitoba, 1916. 245 pp., 12 plates. 
For many years Father Morice has been a missionary among the 
Athabascan tribes of British Columbia, and has written numerous valu- 
able articles and monographs in regard to them, based upon his personal 


observation. For these all students of the American Indian must be 
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grateful. When, however, as in the present volume, he turns from the 
rich stores of his experience and first-hand knowledge to make an elabor- 
ate comparative study of the northern Athabascan tribes and those of 
northern Asia, and attempts to demonstrate the Asiatic origin of the 
present Dené culture, his friends must wish that he had been better 
advised. For he has only succeeded in producing a laborious compilation 
of similarities which are either without significance or whose significance 
he has misunderstood, with the result that he turns at last to that mirage 
of the Lost Ten Tribes, and finds in this the final solution of many of his 
troubles. 

In his introductory chapters Father Morice briefly describes the 
Dené tribes; refers to attempts to trace the origin of the American 
Indian; shows that on the linguistic side there is little observable resem- 
blance to Asiatic languages; and then quoting well-known facts, declares 
that a migration across Bering Straits was nevertheless quite possible. 
Accepting the relatively recent arrival of the American Indian in the 
continent, he further accepts as history the Dené traditions of migration 
from a land abounding in sndkes and monkeys. There follow a series of 
chapters in which various elements of Dené culture are compared with 
those of a great variety of tribes of northern Asia; the result of this 
laborious and miscellaneous comparison is a conviction that the similari- 
ties found demonstrate the origin of the Dené from some northern 
Asiatic tribe, confirming thus their migration tradition. Since the 
Carrier language of British Columbia shows, according to Father Morice, 
monosyllabic, agglutinative, incorporative, and inflectional features, he 
concludes that this is a probable indication of its composite character, 
including thus Chinese, Ural-Altaic, and (?) Semitic languages. Fol- 
lowing, finally, the time-honored methods of those who have been be- 
guiled by the hoary fallacy of the Lost Ten Tribes, he ascribes to these 
the origin of many of the cultural elements among the Dené. 

Father Morice has for the most part used his sources quite uncriti- 
cally; he has not distinguished between similarities in culture which 
are significant and those which are not; he fails to recognize that many of 
the items of northern Athabascan culture which he discusses are really 
borrowed and not Athabascan at all; he apparently has little conception 
of the real character, complexity, and antiquity of American culture in 
particular nor of the manner of growth of aboriginal culture in general. 
But it is unnecessary to go into further details. We can only hope that 
after this unfortunate adventure in a field and in a kind of investigation 


to which he is unaccustomed, Father Morice will return to the field 
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wherein he is at home—the description of the culture of the tribes among 
whom he has so long and so faithfully labored. 

R. B. Dixon 


To the American Indian. Mrs. Lucy THompson. Eureka, California, 

1916. 

This volume of over two hundred pages on the Yurok of north- 
western California is written and published by a full-blooded Yurok 
woman. It is a valuable contribution to the world’s knowledge of a 
specialized culture of which available descriptions are few. 

In its exterior Mrs. Thompson’s work shows roughnesses. The 
style is without polish, the proof-reading inexperienced. General 
background is lacking. Inadequacies of this nature are likely to estab- 
lish a prompt prejudice against the value of the subject matter. Such 
prejudice the reviewer wants very much to dispel. He has not only 
worked with the Yurok but lived with them, and finds it a pleasure to 
attest the definite scientific value of Mrs. Thompson's pages. The 
accounts of house building, burial, several of the dances, wars and feuds, 
marriage customs, slavery, tobacco growing, to mention only a few 
of many points, contain much detail that is entirely new. A comparison 
with Goddard's ‘‘ Life and Culture of the Hupa”’ establishes agreements 
on hundreds of points, very few discrepancies, and many elaborations by 
Mrs. Thompson. Yurok sounds are difficult to render in modern English 
spelling, yet with the aid of Waterman’s recent “ Yurok Geography”’ 
virtually all her proper names can be transformed into scientific orthog- 
raphy. Her accounts of the fish dam at Kepel and the deerskin dance 
which follows, and of the so-called Jumping dance at her native village 
of Pekwan, are particularly detailed. These are two of the greatest 
ceremonials of the whole culture area. Numberless allusions throughout 
the book bring out the high regard which the Yurok had for property 
and the importance in their lives of a caste system. That the latter 
had an ethical as well as an economic aspect is a fact that ethnolocists in 
their search for concrete data are likely to underrate. It is fortunate 
that Mrs. Thompson is sprung from the aristocracy. A low-birth 
Yurok would have acknowledged the pervasive class distinctions in his 
conduct, but unduly toned them down in his descriptions. 

At two points this work must be used with caution. The mythology 
has not the same value as the remaining material: it is blended with 
Christian elements. For instance, Wohpekumeu, the trickster culture- 


hero is presented as ‘‘God,’’ Pulekukwerek, the monster-destroying hero, 
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as “‘Christ.’’ Some of the minor tales are purely native. Second, the 
author appears to overrate the influence of the Tetl (Talth) of whom she 
is one and whom she portrays as a constituted “‘lodge”’ or secret society. 
The Tetl seem to have comprised the medicine man or priest who knew 
and recited the formula for one of the great dances, his assistant and 
prospective successor, one or two women with definite ancillary ritual 


functions, and more or less variably a few other individuals who helped 
it 


singing. There is undoubtedly in this body a most interesting germ 
of a secret society, but the author's implication that it was organized 
as such is probably misleading. However we know very little about the 
Tetl at Pekwan or elsewhere, and all her statements about them are 
therefore most welcome. 

This book being as it were privately published, is likely not to reach 
libraries as extensively as it should, and once the edition has been dis- 
posed of to those with local interests it is likely to become very difficult 
for public institutions to secure. It can be obtained for $1.50 from the 
author at 1557 Myrtle Avenue, Eureka, California. It is a volume that 
should be available in every library that pretends to a complete record 


of American ethnology. 


A. L. KROEBER 


Alsea Textsand Myths. Ltro J. FRACHTENBERG. (Bureau of American 

Ethnology, Bulletin 67.) Washington, 1920. 

In 1898 Boas initiated a movement to secure some record of the 
languages and cultures of the tribes of the Pacific coast before they should 
become extinct. Henry Villard, and subsequently his widow, financed 
the undertaking. Farrand began and Frachtenberg continued and 
completed the studies of the Alsea, which were carried on under the 
auspices of Columbia University and the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
The results were edited by the Bureau under Hodge and brought out 
under Fewkes. This record suggests that continuity of purpose and 
power of coéperation are perhaps more developed among anthropologists 
than their occasional conflicts of opinion lead them and fellow scientists 
to believe. 

The collection contains 24 texts, two of them interlinear, the re- 
mainder literally translated, aggregating over 200 pages; 4 additional 
tales in English; an Alsea-English and an English-Alsea vocabulary; 
and a list of grammatical elements. This means that the language 
has been adequately and the mythology tolerably preserved; and eth- 


nologic data are of course incidentally embodied. In an introduction 
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the author discusses the nature and relations of the mythology. The 
latter does not seem very distinctive. The reviewer feels that the 
affinities with northern California are generic rather than specific, and 
that Farrand’s finding of a noticeable change of culture at the southern 
border of the Yakonan family, of which the Alsea are members, is rather 
sustained by this material. 

Until the grammar based on the texts appears, comment on the 
character of the language is best deferred, except for the statement that 
the reviewer finds the vocabularies full of resemblances to the Penutian 
languages of the great central valley of California. For instance: 
Tooth, t’elil; Wintun si, Costanoan sit, Yokuts teli. Tongue, stilak’- 
ayust’; W tahal, Y talxat, talapis. Mouth, xamat-iyi; Maidu sim, Y 
cama. Nose, tE-sin, ku-sniin-hayust’;W sono, inik. Eye, hayan-iyust’; 
Md, C, hin. Hand, tam-tEm; W sem. Liver, k*ipil; W kila, Md kiila, 
Y dip, dalapis. Old man, mehait; Y moxelo. House, itsai-s; Y ti; 
tsi, Miwok utcu. Water, k'ili; Y ilik, Mw kik, C si. Rain, Llaxi-s; 
W luka. Snow, t’itxu-s; W yolo, Mw kela, tana. Stone, kil; W tului, 
Y cilel, xelul. Star, lat’; W Luyuk, Larak, Md liilii, Mw tcalatu. 
Ashes, piya’; W puk, put, Md pupu, Y hapac. Dance, kiit, kwid, 
k.il‘; Mw kal-, Y k’'am. Sleep, atsk., tsinsu; Mw ets, C eten, Y entim. 
Three, psinLtx; W panot, Y copin. Analytic comparison will no doubt 
confirm these hastily compiled examples and add many others. Even 
the frequency with which the several Californian languages appear in 
this brief list is suggestive. Wintun and Yokuts, the most northerly 
and southerly, appear to have the most numerous or most evident cog- 
nates in Alsea. They are also the ones which on a comparison of the 
California Penutian languages among themselves seem the most general- 
ized or primitive. 

Dr. Frachtenberg has performed a most valuable service in doing this 
work, and the Bureau, in promoting and issuing it, has again given evi- 
dence of its all-important function of serving as the great codrdinator 


and clearing-house of American anthropology. 


A. L. KROEBER 


When Buffalo Ran. GEORGE BiRD GRINNELL. Yale University Press: 
New Haven, 1920. I14 pp. 
There is a distinct need in anthropological literature for the sort of 
book Mr. Grinnell has given us. A vast amount of ethnological data 
has been collected and published in a form that makes it valuable for the 


student of anthropology, but through these students there has grown 
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up another group who are also interested in civilizations other than our 
own and yet are not attracted by ethnological reports. This group 
includes not only the reader who wanders to other lands and other 
cultures for entertainment, but also people whose interest in primitive 
life is stimulated by museums and other exhibits. Formerly authors 
tried to satisfy this curiosity by publishing the folk tales and myths of 
primitive peoples. These volumes are intensely interesting and very 
necessary for an understanding of other cultures, but they lack that 
personal touch which Mr. Grinnell has given us in his book. He lets 
Wikis, a Plains Indian, tell the story of his life—and his life as typical 
of the Plains about seventy years ago is not linked up with any particular 
tribe. The story is told very simply. Mr. Grinnell makes no attempt 
to keep the idiom of the Indian, which would probably make the tale 
awkward and monotonous, but he has worked it over into smooth, 
simple language, using such words as Wikis may well have used and 
keeping the atmosphere splendidly. The story gives the most delightful 
glimpse of the everyday life of these people—a whole picture, not dissected 
and put into ethnological cubby-holes. The play of the children is 
told by one of those who took part in the games; life in the lodge and the 
duties of the various members of the household are described by the 
boy who became more and more important in the family life as he grew 
older; then as he approaches manhood his uncle instructs him in his 
duties and responsibilities; now Wikis goes hunting and later on the 
warpath and at last he marries Standing Alone, the little playmate 
whom he had described as “ pleasant and nice and always busy” when 
they had played at keeping house in childhood; then the hard times begin 
and the wars with the whites—“Of that bad time and of what followed 
that time, I do not wish to speak, and so my story ends.” 

When we read accounts of primitive life with customs that seem at 
first strange and queer, we forget that they belong to people like ourselves. 
This fact is brought home very forcibly in Mr. Grinnell’s book—these 
are real human beings, they have their joys and sorrows, their pleasures 
and trials—they are not so different from us after all. It is most impor- 
tant to emphasize this fact especially for those who never have the good 
fortune of living in such a community and seeing this common humanity 
for themselves. 

There are others who have stores of information like that of Mr. 
Grinnell—can not the success of this life of Wikis, the Plains Indian, 
induce them to give us similar accounts of the people they know so well? 


ERNA GUNTHER 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 


Die Gliederung der Australischen Sprachen. By P. W. Scumipt, S. V. D. 

Vienna, 1919. 

In this volume Father Schmidt has republished (with some additions) 
his articles on the interrelations of the Australian languages which 
appeared in Anthropos for a number of years beginning with 1912. 
The work represents the first attack on the languages of the continent 
as a whole by a competent philologist, and its importance is therefore 
manifest. Father Schmidt has handled the sorry material available with 
his wonted expertness and true linguistic feeling. His general conclusion 


he continent are 


is that the idioms of the larger southern portion of 1 
more or less related genetically but that those of the northern part 
belong to a number of disparate stocks. 

The author’s method departs from the established one of instituting 
comparisons with a view to accepting relationship where similarities are 
numerous enough and substantiable by sound shifts or morphological 
analysis, but denying relationship, or suspending judgment regarding it, 
when the similarities are so few or irregular that they might be due to 
coincidence or when there is direct or indirect evidence of borrowing. 
Instead, he assumes several distinct waves of immigration and migration 
each bearing a totally new language or set of languages, and explains 
both the similarities and the dissimilarities between the existing languages 
as due to displacements, mixtures, borrowings, and other dynamic 
relations that have occurred between them. The populational strata 
are those of Graebner’s theory. Thus the dialects of Victoria are 
largely a survival of the speech of the carriers of Graebner’s oldest 
Australian culture; the Yuin-Kuri group of the vicinity of Sidney and 
Newcastle represents the speech of Graebner’s second or boomerang 
culture. The Narrinyeri of the lower Murray dates from the West 
Papuan or patrilinear totemic invasion; the languages of what Schmidt 
designates as the Central group—from the Darling northwestward to a 
line connecting latitude 17° on the east coast with longitude 134° on 
the south coast—belong to the matrilinear moiety culture. Wiradyuri 
and Kamilaroi represent a mixture of the last three strata. And so on. 

Schmidt thus never really approaches the problem of genetic relation- 
ship. Having postulated separate former blocks of speech, some of 
them apparently by no means uniform themselves, he traces the remains 
and mixtures of these. This is refined speculation, not inductive empiri- 


cism. What is needed first is comparison of the languages as they are 
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given, not a breaking up of them into imaginary elements and the 
reconstruction of these into a picture of the past. It is no wonder that 
Schmidt's linguistic findings corroborate Graebner’s ethnological ones 
so strikingly, for he really begins with the latter's assumptions. 

It is of course important never to overlook the possibility of borrowing 
and mixture, that is, of the assimilation of originally distinct tongues. 
Objective proof of assimilation is however in the nature of things much 
harder to bring, where direct historic records are lacking, than proof of 
dissimilation such as is known to be always operative in some degree and 
at times to be rapid. The latter process Schmidt hardly considers, so 
busy is he in the pursuit of his intricate theories. 

The question of the relationship of the Australian languages therefore 
remains unanswered. Some years before Schmidt's results began to be 
published, the reviewer undertook a survey of the same field. This 
study was never completed; but it led him to the conviction of a high 
degree of probability that all the languages of the continent were only 
variations of a single original tongue, with the exception perhaps of 
those about Cape York. This conclusion, it seems to him, Schmidt's 
own tabular data now corroborate. It is true that the languages north 
of latitude 18° or 20° (with which Arunta must be included) are more 
divergent from one another and from the remainder than the latter 
(Schmidt's ‘‘South-Australian’’ main division) are from one another. 
But there are typical southern words which recur again and again in the 
north, and there is no northern language which does not contain some 
of them. Why the dialectic dissimilation should have been greater in 
the north, it would be impossible to say without careful analysis and 
perhaps without better data. The cause may have been greater exposure 
to non-Australian speech, or even admixture with it, or some entirely 
different factor. But it would seem wisest to collect all possible similari- 
ties and see to what inferences they lead before proceeding to specific 
explanations of the dissimilarities on the basis of sweeping assumptions. 

Although Schmidt's broader findings are accordingly vitiated 
through his having fallen under the seduction of the Graebnef dogma, 
yet many of his detailed results will stand. His grouping of the languages 
is usually convincing. Some of his correspondences between ethnological 
and linguistic areas and dividing lines are no doubt historically signi- 
ficant. Wherever he escapes from hypotheses, his penetration and 
mastery of genuine philological technique render his work valuable. 
His systematized presentation of the most important of the available 
data will much facilitate future comparative studies; and his map is a 
joy and a blessing. 

15 
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It is remarkable that there does not exist a single first-class mono- 
graph or body of material on any one of the native languages of this 
continent. This distressing fact should burn into the minds of all who 
profess interest in learning and science. Perhaps the realization that 
the first scholarly attempt to deal seriously with these tongues was 
made in German by an Austrian priest will stir Australians into effort. 


A. L. KROEBER 


The Northern D’Entrecasteaux. D. JENNESS, M. A. (Oxon.) and the 
late Rev. A. BALLANTYNE. With a Preface by R. R. MARETT. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920. 219 pp., 35 half-tones, 7 figs., 


2 maps. 

This volume represents the first instalment of Mr. Jenness’s report 
on his expedition to the northern part of the D’Entrecasteaux Archi- 
pelago, off southeastern New Guinea. It is to be supplemented by 
publications on the folk-lore, songs, and language. In his work Mr. 
Jenness enjoyed the codperation of his brother-in-law, the late Rev. 
Ballantyne, whose long residence on Goodenough Island and consequent 
knowledge of the native language made him a most desirable collaborator; 
and their joint labors have enriched ethnographical literature with a 
contribution to our knowledge of a practically unknown region. 

The culture of Goodenough Island and its neighbors is of great 
simplicity as compared with other sections of the same general area, 
though in a broad sense there is conformity to the New Guinea pattern. 
The natives are horticulturists depending mainly on the yam crop and 
eking out a livelihood in bad seasons by making sago. Social life centers 
in the family and the hamlet. There is patrilocal residence with local 
exogamy but no trace of a sib system, let alone of matrilineal descent. 
The kinship nomenclature is of the Hawaiian type. Clubhouses are 
lacking, and while both sexes undergo a puberty rite this does not involve 
any spectacular performances. Decorative art is almost wholly devoid 
of symbolic interpretation. Magic flourishes, while religion is limited 
to a belief in spirits none of whom attains the dignity of a genuine deity. 
Though technology is treated somewhat summarily, several points of 
interest are worth noting. Fire is ploughed; canoes are of the built-up 
and the simple dugout variety, the latter being adzed out without the 
aid of fire; and coiled pottery is rather extensively manufactured, though 
without any variety of shape and for purely utilitarian purposes. 

Mr. Jenness has presented his results with obvious care and may 


be sure that his future publications, both in the same domain and the 
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widely different Eskimo field, will be received with respectful attention 
by his colleagues. 


RosBert H. LowIE 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CENTRAL ARAWAKS: A ReEpty TO Dr. RortuH 


In the issue of the American Anthropologist for July-September, 1920, 
pp. 291-3, Dr. Roth published some ‘‘Comments”’ which had appeared 
February 22, 1920, in the Daily Chronicle, Demarara, as a ‘‘ Book Review.” 

When “The Central Arawaks” was published I sent Dr. Roth a copy 
and asked him to review it. He replied, October 9, 1919, that ‘‘it would 
hardly be fair to Melville and Ogilvie’’ for him to do so. Knowing that 
he had spent six months among the Wapisianas after I had visited them 
and that he would see Melville and Ogilvie to whom I had also sent 
copies, I had reason to expect the honest criticism I coveted. The un 
explainable animus exhibited and the character of his “Comments” 
destroy any value they might otherwise have, as the following letter 
indicates. It will be observed that the letter, which is published here 
by permission, was written for another purpose. 

November 15, 1920. 
Dr. CLARK WISSLER, President 
American Anthropological Association 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Wissler: Permit me to supplement my letter of November 13 with 
an additional observation. I have just read Roth’s criticism of ‘‘The Central 
Arawaks,” in No. 3 of the A. A. and am struck by his remark on p. 292, “The 
author should remember that the history and language of any of our Guiana 
tribes is not to be picked up by a few months’ cursory travel, with notes and 
queries obtained en route, even when the expedition is backed by a lavish ex- 
penditure of money.” This is another illustration of what I took the liberty of 
pointing out in my previous letter to you: this supercilious statement has no 
bearing whatever on the problems under discussion, but is simply a personal 
affront to Dr. Farabee and casts a serious reflection on the Institution to which 
he is attached. The concluding paragraph is just as insulting. The bold asser- 
tion of Mr. Roth that 


the result has been a failure’’ does not at all follow from 
his preceding comments; he merely rectifies a few points of detail, none of which 
is fundamental, but a book is not to be regarded as a failure because it contains 
errors and even hundreds of errors. It is just this type of book which many 
times has advanced the progress of science, while numerous books, correct as 
tailors’ dummies, merely exist on shelves, and have never exerted any influence. 
Mr. Roth does not give any proof for his grotesque generalization, nor does he 
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produce the evidence for his charge that the “grammar and language”’ (a very 
logical mode of speaking!) are unreliable: criticism must be specific and exhaustive, 
but not dogmatic and generalized. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) B. LAUFER 
FreELD Museum, Cuicaco, ILL 


Nevertheless Dr. Roth has inadvertently rendered me a very great 
service. He will agree that Melville and Ogilvie are the only authorities 
on the region under discussion. He has taken my publication back to 
my original authorities, on the ground where, to some extent, he could 
make comparisons with his own observations, and the only points he 
finds to criticize in the whole material and social culture of the four 
tribes are: (a) “‘A couple of methods of catching small animals and deer 
, neither of these devices have been hitherto seen or heard of a 
(b) ‘‘the bird trap lacks the upper portion of the peg . . . upon which 
the whole delicacy of the trap depends”’; (c) “‘the form of spring-basket 
fish trap . . . is unknown.” 

All of the other ethnological material may be accepted since it has 
been passed unchallenged by the highest authorities. Furthermore there 
is no new information at hand from this source except that there is an 
“upper portion of the peg.”” The following facts must also be kept in 
mind: (a) No one had previously investigated the methods of catching 
small animals and deer in vogue among these people; (b) an Indian drew 
the picture of the bird trap (I am sorry the doctor did not supply the 
missing part); (c) Saturday, January 31, 1914, Ogilvie found a spring- 
basket fish trap at the third Mapidian village, and on Sunday morning, 
February 8, 1914, our old Taruma guide brought in two Haimara fish 
which he had caught in the spring-basket traps he carried with him. Our 
Wapisianz boys said that their people also used such traps, but I did not 
see these employed among them. We took four boys on our travels in 
the interior among other tribes for five months; they were greatly in- 
terested and called our attention to similarities and differences in cul- 
tures. We recommend our method of study to those who think they are 
close observers. 

About one third of Dr. Roth’s review of a book on ethnology is given 
to four possible mistakes in the identification of more than a hundred 
plants and animals. He indeed says: “‘The value of the list of fish 
poisons is inappreciable in view of the absence of any’ scientific identi- 
fication of the plants.”’ I regret that no botanist has identified the 


plants used for fish poisons. I published the local names with sufficient 
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description for their recognition. I gave the ethnological data concern- 
ing the extraction and use of the poisons and also I described the effect 
of the poisons on the fish. I still think it was well worth doing even 
if I could not supply the Latin names in parentheses. I am surprised 
that Dr. Roth, a medical man, has not taken advantage of his wonderful 
opportunity to study some of these poisons from the point of view of 
their medicinal value. 

Dr. Roth makes the broad statement that my Wapisiana linguistic 
material is ‘‘ hopelessly inaccurate.’’ He does not claim personal knowl- 
edge but speaks upon the authority of Melville without furnishing any 
evidence whatsoever. For twenty-four years Melville had been most 
intimately associated with the Afarois, while Ogilvie had been living 
and working with the Wapisianas for fourteen years. Ogilvie had made 
collections for museums with scientific notes on the use of the specimens. 
He had made a Wapisiana vocabulary of useful words along with their 
grammatical constructions in sentences. When he and Melville dis- 
agreed about Wapisiana I tested the matter as far as possible with the 
Indians and accepted the better authority. 

In the last paragraph Dr. Roth speaks of “‘one bright spot . . . the 
excellence of the illustrations.” I am in full agreement! Several of 
the best illustrations are from Melville’s negatives and his name is 
published with the photographs. ‘‘One plate [there were five] .. . re- 
quires explanation” because it has been published elsewhere with a 
different legend. He finishes with a flourish and an interrogation, 
“which is correct?’’ Now, the good doctor knew at the time he was 
writing that it was Melville’s photograph (he had seen Melville), that I 
did not write the earlier legend, and that I was in no way responsible for 
its first publication (the journal referred to said I was still in the field). 

The ‘lavish expenditure of money"’ is considered a legitimate argu- 
ment against any American in many countries, but Dr. Roth has the 
honor of being the first to use it in scientific discussion. But how in- 
appropriate in southern British Guiana where I lived and traveled for 
five months without seeing a penny! No one can pay for lodging or 
assistance at Melville's place where Dr. Roth made his headquarters for 
six months. 

Note Dr. Roth’s exact scientific methods. He begins by misstating 
the title and contents of the book. He refers to articles in the American 
Anthropologist, the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and 
the “ Philadelphia Museum Journal” (there is no such publication) with- 


out giving dates. He criticises the “whole of the area under considera- 
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tion”’ and refers to Mr. Melville only as authority, yet neither he nor Mr. 
Melville ever saw two of the four tribes under consideration. Neither 
of them ever visited the Wai-Wais, yet he says a certain trap is met 
with among the latter. Neither of them ever saw the interior forests, yet 
he is bold enough to say that certain trees do not grow there. It is to 
be observed that Dr. Roth does not quote Mr. Melville. 


C. FARABEE 
THE UNIVERSITY MusEUM, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INDIAN Corn HILLs 


As a footnote to the neglected topic of Indian corn hills, described in 
such an interesting fashion by Messrs. Delabarre and Wilder (American 
Anthropologist, July-September, 1920), attention may be called to the 
existence of similar remnants of Indian agriculture in the vicinity of 
Mohegan, Conn. Unfortunately the writer did not make any of the 
careful measurements submitted by the authors of the article referred 
to, but perhaps memory will serve for a few outstanding features. 

The corn hills observed, during a few days visit to Mohegan last 
August, are in two localities. One of them is an eight to ten acre pasture 
on high ground, a few minutes walk a little to the southeast of the Indian 
meeting house. The mounds which stud this field are, from the point 
of view of order, intermediary between those described by Lapham and 
the hills referred to at Assonet neck. They probably resemble quite 
closely those described at Northampton, Mass. 

In the second locality, which is also pasture but farther towards the 
Thames River, and bordering on wooded land, the hills are quite ir- 
regularly scattered and few, if any, can be said to be in rows. It is said 
that mounds also existed in a field close to the first locality mentioned, 
but within a year or two the white man’s plow has entirely obliterated 
all traces of them. 

It is of no little significance that there is an unbroken tradition at 
Mohegan regarding these corn hills. Anyone asked will point them out 
as such. As soon as an opportunity presents itself the writer will en- 
deavor to examine them with more care. 


A. I. HALLOWELL 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A Harpa KinsHip TERM AMONG THE TSIMSHIAN 


On page 269 of the American Anthropologist for 1920 (No. 3) I sug- 


gested that the Nass River vocative hadc’"* “father,” used by female 
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children only, was borrowed from the corresponding Haida term ha-da’’i. 
Since this statement was published, I have received a note from Mr. 
William Beynon, a Tsimshian of Port Simpson, B. C., which turns the 
hypothesis into a practical certainty. He writes: 

Your theory, I am sure, is correct. I was struck by this term being used 
only by the female children of Haida parents, three of maternal descent and one 
paternal. These have been adopted into the Tsimshian tribes. ha’ and hadi 
are the terms used by these female children to their fathers. On making inquiries 
among them as to the reason the term was not general among all the Tsimshian, 
{I learned that it was not a true Tsimshian word] but was a term introduced by 
those of Haida origin. There are only four such families there, but strong enough 
to show or bear out your theory on this. 

This is an excellent example of infiltration into a tribe of a kinship 
usage from an alien tribe by way of intermarriage and adoption. Among 
the Tsimshian proper the Haida term is still felt as an intrusive element. 
Among the Nass River people it has already become so well established 
as a native term that an Indian like Mr. Calder is totally unaware of its 
Haida origin and proposes to connect it with the native term for “‘in- 
testines.”’ 

E. SAPIR 

VicToRIA MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 

OTTAWA, CANADA 


ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS 


The following correction which was printed in Science, Jan. 7, 1921, 


is repeated here because it also concerns readers of the Anthropologist: 


During the sessions of two International Congresses of Anthropology, in 
1906 at Monaco, and in 1912 at Geneva, rules were drawn up for the standardizing 
of the more usual anthropological measurements. The work was undertaken in 
each case by a Committee, and the official reports were published by certain 
members to whom this duty was assigned. 

The prescription of 1906 included measurements of the skull and of the 
head and facial features of the living. It was published in the French language 
by Dr. Papillault and appeared in the pages of L’Anthropologie (Vol., 17, 1906, 
pp. 559-572). The prescription of 1912 was the work of a larger and more 
representative Committee, which, aside from French, German, and Italian 
members, included members from Great Britain, the United States, Russia, and 
Switzerland, countries not included in the former report. The official reporters of 
this prescription, which included measurements of the living body, exclusive of 
those of the head and face, were Drs. Rivet, Schlaginhaufen, and Duckworth, 
who published their reports in French, German, and English respectively. 


Having these data in mind I was led to state, in the preface to my recent 
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Manual of Anthropometry, that the official reports of the prescription of 1912 
were published only on the other side of the Atlantic, and appeared in an American 
journal for the first time in 1919, when Dr. Duckworth’s official report was 
reprinted by Dr. Hrdlicka in his new American Journal of Physical Anthropology. 

While this statement, so far as regards only the official reports, is strictly true, 
I should have mentioned also that unofficial, but equally accurate and trustworthy, 
reports were published in other countries, and especially should I have cited the 
report of Dr. MacCurdy, also a member of the Committee which drew up the 
prescription in Geneva. His report in full of this prescription was translated 
by him at the time of the Congress from Dr. Rivet’s personal copy, and appeared 
during the same year, in both Science and the American Anthropologist. Had I 
noticed this in time I would certainly have brought it to the attention of the 
readers of my book, and wish to take this opportunity to rectify my unintentional 
neglect. 

The citations referred to are the following: 

Science: N. S., Vol. 36, No. 931, Nov. 1, 1912, pp. 603-608. 

American Anthropologist: Vol. 14, No. 4, Oct.—Dec., 1912, pp. 621-631. 


Harris HAWTHORNE WILDER 
SMITH COLLEGE, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASss., 


December 17, 1920 


Note on Capzow’'s ‘‘ NATIVE CoprpER OBJECTS OF THE CoppER EsKIMO”’ 


THE specimens that are described and illustrated by Mr. Cadzow 
(Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1920, Msc. Pubs. 
No. 8) were obtained in 1919 at Fort Norman on the Mackenzie River, 
where a small party of Copper Eskimos was spending the summer. 

For nearly twenty years the Copper Eskimos have been in almost 
continuous contact with white men, and their culture has undergone a 
profound change. Now there is hardly a bow in the country, iron has 
superseded copper in nearly everything, and the old style of dress is 
being rapidly abandoned. Even in 1911 the natives had begun to manu- 
facture copper implements for sale. Dr. R. M. Anderson, who spent the 
summer of 1911 in Coronation Gulf, tells me that a Coppermine River 
Eskimo tried to sell him a copper tomahawk modelled after the Indian 
weapon. By 1914, when the southern party of the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition established its headquarters in Dolphin and Union Straits, 
copper had ceased to be used, other than as rivets, in all but arrows and 
the fishing implements. 

Most of the specimens, then, that Mr. Cadzow illustrates must have 
been manufactured for sale. The majority correctly reproduce the 


ancient types, but the snow-knife (Plate Va), which is a model of the 
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bone or horn knife, haviunyak, used for chopping up the snow for the 
cooking-pot, never, as far as we know, had a copper blade. The adze 
figured in Plate VIII would probably have had in actual use a protecting 
band of seal-skin under the lashings to prevent them from being cut 
through. I am not sure whether harpoons like the one figured in Plate 
IX ever had copper shanks; normally that portion of the weapon was of 
caribou antler. The seal-indicator, to be complete, should have a small 
round disc near the bottom, although this feature is occasionally lacking. 
The remaining specimens seem not to differ from the genuinely old types 
scattered in different museums throughout America. 


D. JENNESS 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 


Ottawa, CANADA 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF AMERICAN LANGUAGES 


THE recent article by Dr. Boas (American Anthropologist, N.S., vol. 22, 
pp- 367 et sq.) is a discussion of the theoretical point of view one should 
adopt in classifying American languages. On the whole I am very 
much in sympathy with his remarks: see my paper on American languages 
in the Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences (vol. vul, pp. 222 
et sq., 1917). But there is one point which I think Dr. Boas overlooks 
when discussing the borrowing of morphological features, admitting 
that he has made it very plausible that a number of borrowings occur 
where they had not been previously suspected. And this is that, if the 
morphological resemblances between two supposedly distinct but con- 
tiguous stocks were entirely due to borrowings, by the doctrine of chances 
we should expect to find similar borrowings in another supposedly dis- 
tinct but contiguous stock. And this is demonstrably not the case in 
at least certain instances. Thus Athapascan, so far as we know, has 
been in just as intimate contact for a very long period with Salishan and 
Esquimauan as with Tlingit; but there is not the slightest resemblance 
structurally between Athapascan, Salishan, and Esquimauan. On the 
other hand admittedly there is a very decided structural resemblance 
between Athapascan and Tlingit, even if the amount of vocabulary 
held in common is very small. Or again, Algonquian has been in just 
as intimate contact with Iroquoian, Siouan, and Muskhogean for at 
least several hundred years as it has with Esquimauan. Yet structurally 
Esquimauan and Algonquian resemble each other, and similarly Siouan 
and Muskhogean: but observe that the first pair does not resemble the 
second pair nor does either member of the first group resemble either one 


of the second. Similar cases occur in the Southwest and also Northwest. 
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Now if the above were entirely due to borrowing we should expect to 
find resemblances equally distributed where the supposedly distinct 
stocks are contiguous. If the resemblances are confined to one or two 
features, they may safely be ascribed to acculturation; but when there 
are far-reaching structural resemblances between two or more supposedly 
distinct (and especially contiguous) stocks we may legitimately infer an 
ancient genetic connection which perhaps can no longer be proved owing 
to very early differentiation. The actual application of the above prin- 
ciple on a large scale is quite another thing. We are probably not yet 
in a position to make final announcement of such ancient genetic con- 
nections, though tentative results might properly be made public. The 
recent efforts to prove genetic connections on a large scale have been 
deplorable from a methodological point of view. Enthusiasts have 
cast all prudence to the winds; still their work has not been entirely in 
vain, for they have at least called attention to problems which must be 
faced sooner or later. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Criticisms or CurtTis’s “SONGS FROM THE DARK CONTINENT” 


In the recently published Songs from the Dark Continent by Natalie 
Curtis (Schirmer, 1920) we find an anachronism quite surprising in this 
day of scientific exactness. The cover design, the illustrations of tex- 
tiles, of carved figures and other objects, are all taken from materials 
found among the Bushongo, a tribe located just south of the Congo 
River and east and north of the Kassai, while the songs and the young 
men eulogized are of the Ndau and Zulu tribes. The Ndau is a small 
tribe in Portuguese East Africa near the coast, and the Zulu are farther 
south. There is such a great distance between the Bushongo and these 
east-coast tribes that there is not the least justification for using such 
illustrative material. The art work of the Bushongo is entirely distinc- 
tive, and if it is shared by other tribes that fact has not been recorded. 
The report of Torday and Joyce is our main source of information on the 
Bushongo. 

The ivory work of the Mangbettu, considerably to the northeast of the 
Bushongo, also represents a high development, but very different in 
design and technique. There are no correspondences between the 
products of the two peoples so far as exhibited specimens indicate. 


The early Bantu migrations are now so distant in time and so mythical 
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that to suppose the Ndau or Zulu to be directly enough allied to such a 
tribe as the Bushongo as to be entitled to a “‘hereditary”’ use of their 
art designs is to draw upon the imagination to an unwarrantable extent. 
A comparable case would be to illustrate tales of the Plains Indians with 
art designs from the North Pacific Coast Indians. In one case both 
tribes are Negroes, in the other both are North American Indians— 
hardly an adequate basis for the use of art designs. 

The use of the term ‘Central African” as a caption to the photo- 
graphs is sufficiently indefinite to cover almost any material which would 
make the book pleasing in effect. As a geographical term ‘Central 
Africa” includes the vast area south of the Soudan to Rhodesia and 
middle Angola, and east from the coastal plain along the Atlantic to 
the lakes and the great central range of mountains. Within this area 
there is to be found wide diversity of culture and of type. The products 
of one part of the region are not characteristic of other parts. As for 
calling the Bushongo art work typical of ‘‘Central Africa,’’ this in itself is 
most misleading. To imply that the Bushongo art well represents the 
work which Ndau or Zulu might accomplish is even more misleading. 

As for the value of the musical contribution to the study of primitive 
music, I am not competent to judge. In appearance and arrangement 
the book is most attractive, the reproductions of textiles and wood- 
carving unusually well done. The appeal for Hampton Institute is a 
very telling one and the stories of the young men sufficiently sentimental 
to turn their heads completely. 

The photographs and reproductions used in this volume closely 
resemble specimens in the Africa Hall of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and yet nowhere in the volume is there any 
acknowledgment of their source. It is customary to show this courtesy 
in any instance in which an author's own material is not used. 


AcGNEs C. L. DononuGH 
New York City 


NOTE ON THE HUNTING TERRITORIES OF THE SAUK AND Fox 


WE have all followed Professor Speck’s discussions of the hunting 
territories of Algonquin Indians with interest, and it is for this reason 
that I venture to add the following quotation from Marston (1820) on 
the Sauk and Fox regarding this point: ‘‘it being previously determined 
on in council what particular ground each part shall hunt on” (most 
readily accessible in Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississipi and the 


Great Lakes Regions, vol. 1, p. 148). It is most unfortunate that we do 
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not know‘exactly what “each part’’ was. However, so much at least 
is clear, namely, that the hunting territories were not hereditary. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PRESSURE-FRACTURE PROCESSES: AN OMISSION 


I NoTE that in Mr. W. H. Holmes’s ‘“ Handbook of Aboriginal Amer- 
ican Antiquities, Part I, Introductory; the Lithic Industries’ no mention 
or reference is made under pressure-fracture processes (Ch. xxx) to 
the method described and illustrated by Roth from northern Queensland 
of obtaining the ultimately fine cutting edge by tapping the stone with 
a piece of flat hardwood. He saw it employed in the manufacture of 
stone chisels, and has published a description of it in Domestic Imple- 
ments, Arts, and Manufactures, Brisbane, 1904, a work that Mr. Holmes 
has omitted from his bibliography. 

WALTER E. RotH 

GEORGETOWN, 


British GUIANA 
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NOTE ON THE NIGHT CHANT AT TUWELCHEDU WHICH CAME TO AN END 
ON DECEMBER 6, 1920! 


EVEN when a ceremonial has been as thoroughly described as the 
Night Chant by Washington Matthews, subsequent observations are 
not without significance as part of the historical record. A brief report, 
therefore, of a recent naakhdi, the concluding dance in that nine day 
ceremony, indicating a few variations from Matthews’s account, may be 
of interest. Of interest also is the relation of the Tewa and Hopi of 
First Mesa to the Navaho. 

Word of the dance was brought to First Mesa by a visiting Navaho 
family on their way to a “‘Fire dance” in the west. On November 29, 
my Tewa host in Sichumovi said that word had been sent to him from 
Tewa that they were thinking there of going to Tuwelchedu to dance. 
My host belonged in the Tewa group who danced ‘ Navaho”’; he was in 
fact the dance director. Since during the next few days he had to be 
away from the mesa his Tewa colleagues finally gave up the idea of going 
to Tuwelchedu. Had they gone, they would have formed one of the 
many dance sets assembled from different parts of the country. In 
other words, these Tewa-Hopi would have constituted an integral part 
of the Navaho ceremony. 

As it was, only a few from First Mesa went to the dance, Tom, the 
Hopi trader, in his automobile with a load of apples and bottles of a 
sweet, pink drink, two families in wagons, and a half dozen men on horse- 
back. We made a fire for ourselves, the back part of the wagons serving 
as box seats, and there was an interchange of food and coffee and Hopi 
jokes—against the enveloping Navaho a little self-protective circle, a 
not uncritical circle. 

It was of the dancing we were critical. It did not come up to Pueblo 
Indian standards. ‘They pay no attention to each other, and they 
don’t know how to step,’’ was the comment of more than one Hopi. 
One Navaho set was commended as dancing ‘‘almost like Zufii.”’ 

To the Hopi ear the songs of each dancer set were different—to me, 
as to Matthews, they seemed identical or very similar. The Hopi ap- 
peared to have scant knowledge of the ritual. My Tewa friend who 

1 Tuwelchedu is about thirty miles southeast of First or East Mesa. 
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spoke Navaho did not know the names of the war gods or anything about 
the impersonations except that they were called hastinu, old ones, al- 
though he thought that the third masked figure in the late afternoon 
appearance represented, not hastseoltoi, but estsdnatlehi or, as he said, 
nale, man-woman. This interpretation is sometimes held, to be sure, 
by Navaho laymen, according to Matthews. Incidentally I note that 
in describing estdnatlehi as Changing Woman, Matthews fails to bring 
out the fact that the change is hermaphroditic; such it is at least in Tewa 
opinion. The Tewa, by the way, have their own warrior woman, pohaha, 
who, as her mother was wheeling her hair, rushed out to fight, with one 
side of her head done and the hair of the other side hanging, in the way 
in which the Zufii kolamana (god, man-woman) is represented. 

My Tewa friend displayed ignorance about the ceremonial in other 
particulars; he thought, for example, that the patient had been cured the 
previous year. How much of the ceremony of the preceding days he 
knew about I do not know, but even if he knew about its occurrence, he 
certainly did not think of it as in itself the curing ceremony. The 
patient had been cured, he thought, of ‘‘a k’atsina sickness,” i.e., he had 
tried different doctors and their medicines and the medicine that cured 
him was k’atsina medicine, proving that his sickness had been k’atsina 
sickness, therefore he was having the k’atsina ceremony. It would be 
extremely interesting to learn if this is mere Pueblo interpretation or if 
there is something to it from the Navaho point of view, information not 
secured by Matthews. Matthews has little to say, we may note, about 
the kind of sickness for which the Night Chant is held, or why it is chosen 
in preference to any other curing ceremonial. 

The two main variations in the performance, as I saw it, from the 
performances described by Matthews were, first, that the brush green- 
room opened, not to the south, but to the east, and second that the 
patient sprinkled the First Dancers, not from right to left, but in the 
usual sunwise direction, from left hand up left arm across chest and down 
right arm to right hand. 

All of the following particulars are indicated by Matthews as charac- 
teristic of one performance or another, or are points of very minor detail. 
The new hogan was circular. . . . Sprinkling of the dancers by the 
patient, after the sprinkling of the First Dancers, was extremely per- 
functory, in fact there was nothing in his tray basket to sprinkle. 

The dance figure took less than three minutes to execute, the number of 
repetitions by each set was extremely erratic, from four or five to nine 


or ten. ‘‘Each set will repeat four times and only four times,” a Hopi 
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had persisted in saying to me, until I made him count with me the repeti- 
tions of one of the sets—a little illustration of how the Pueblo Indian 
is ever given to standardizing. 

No observer of Pueblo Indian dances could have failed to be critical, 
not merely of the dancing, but of the costuming in this dance. The 
Zuni or Hopi sense of style was lacking. One set of dancers impersonat- 
ing the male yei wore flesh-colored flannels. In some cases a kerchief 
took the place of the pendent fox skin. Impersonators of the female yei 
were mostly dressed in shirt and trousers. In some cases a woman's 
skirt was worn over the trousers; in some cases the impersonator was 
nude and kilted, like the male impersonation. A kilted female im- 
personation dancing next to a be-skirted impersonation went far to de- 
tract from the uniformity of design which appears to be essential, in the 
Pueblo view, .as in our view, to a handsome appearance. 

The beard or fringe of the mask of the female impersonations was 
made of strings of jet, a row of abalone-shell fragments giving the finish 
where the fringe was fastened to the mask. 

While the dance paint is on, a Navaho dancer, like a Zufii dancer, 
must remain continent; but the Pueblo Indian is more careful, I think, 
in washing off his dance paint. The morning after the dance at Tuwel- 
chedu the dancers could be recognized by the traces of white paint still 
on their hands or wrists. 

The dancers may have been short on water, to be sure, although the 
place where we were congregated was possessed, as you might expect. of 
a spring, a spring belonging to Hastin Nes, step-father of the patient. 

Hastin Nes was said by the Hopi to be a kiaani clansman, his wife, 
the mother of the patient, a Tobacco-Rabbit (k’achin) clanswoman, and 
a Hopi woman. The Tobacco-Rabbit clan of First Mesa was described 
in this connection as having other Navaho affiliations. Tapulu, the 
legendary village chief who is said to have called in men of Oraibi and 
Walpi to destroy his town, Awatobi, was a Tobacco clansman. Of the 
attack, Tapulu had warned his clanspeople, the story runs,’ and they 
left their mesa to scatter among the Navaho to the east, i.e., in the direc- 
tion of Tuwelchedu where “they became Navaho.” Later some of 
these Awatobi-Navaho Tobacco people went to First Mesa. Together 
with the interesting fact of intertribal marriage appears in this connec- 

1 Between this story and Hopi folk tales there is little or no difference. I attach 
little or no historical significance to the story of Tapulu. The history of the relations 
between the Hopi of First Mesa and quite probably of Awatobi and the Navaho is 
undoubtedly far more complicated than the origin stories of clan and ceremonial 
indicate. 
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tion another fact of interest, but not of course a novel fact, namely that 
the Hopi carry their fondness for equating clans even into the clan system 
of the Navaho. This equation of the so-called Navaho Rabbit clan! 
and the Hopi Tobacco clan may be the source of the Tobacco-Rabbit 
clan classification that has puzzled observers.? 

CLEws PARSONS 


New York City 


Notes By G. COMER ON THE NATIVES OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
SHORES OF Hupson Bay 


The Southampton Island Eskimo.—These numbered 58 all told in 
1899, inhabiting the southwestern shore from the Bay of God’s Mercy 
to the southern end. That summer the steamer Active built a whaling 
station on the island and brought over one hundred natives from other 
parts of the coast to work for it. Three white men were also there for 
the greater part of the time. This occupancy proved fatal to the South- 
ampton Islanders of whom, by the spring of 1903, only one woman and 
four small children were left. These were transferred to Repulse Bay by 
the Active along with the other Eskimo, when the station was removed 
to that point. Later the woman died, leaving at the time of writing 
(1907-9) only the four children—one boy and three girls—out of what, 
judging by the old dwellings, must formerly have been a considerable 
tribe. The children were adopted by Eskimo of the Aivilik tribe. 

Burial Customs of the Southampton Islanders.—The body seems to 
have been laid head toward the east, with a wall of stones around it and 
a flat stone on top. Several of the implements which the deceased had 
formerly used were laid under a stone near the head of the grave and near 
by was another stone on which the mourners would sit while they talked 
to him. A man whom I knew, Kum-er-kaw-yer [Kama Kauyaa] by 
name, requested that, when he died, he should be buried in the ground-ice 
so that when the ice broke up and went out to sea he would go out with 
it; then his spirit would be able to look out for and protect his people 


when they were out on the ice or in their kayaks. Afterward those who 


1In Matthews’s list of Navaho clans (‘‘Navaho Legends,”” Mem. Amer. Folk- 
Lore Sociely, V, 29-31, 1897) I find neither Rabbit nor k’achin included. The other 
clan mentioned in my notes, kiaani, is perhaps identifiable with Matthews's kinad‘ni, 
High Standing (or Stone) House, a group said in the legends to live near such a house. 

2See Kroeber, A. L., “‘Zufii Kin and Clan,”’ p. 144, Anthrop. Papers Amer. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., vol. xvut, Pt. 1, 1917. The suggestion of Navaho provenience is sup- 
ported by the fact that the classification occurs only among the Hopi. (This clan is 
extinct at Zufii, and therefore the question so far as that Pueblo is concerned is doubt- 


ful.) 
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went hunting in either manner threw some gift into the water to Kum-er- 
kaw-yer's spirit supposing that success would attend them in consequence. 

Methods of Carrying Children.—It is the custom of the native women 
to carry small children on their backs, and there are two ways of doing so. 
One is to let the child lie pressed against its mother’s back with its feet 
forced up to its body, the knees well spread and held up by a strap, both 
ends being at her throat. The other way, generally in vogue among the 
Netchilik and also at Tununiq (Ponds Bay), is to let each leg of the 
child go down the sleeve of the woman's coat. In either case, of course, 
the garments of the mother are made to fit the requirements. 

Social Advancement among the Iglulik Eskimo.—One of the young 
natives in the vessel's employ caught a wolf in a trap, and that night, 
in accordance with the custom of his tribe (the Iglulik), he slept with 
his clothes on. His position as a hunter was elevated in consequence. 
This custom prevails among the Tununigq or Ponds Bay natives. 

Aivilik Birth Customs——When a child is born the woman's husband 
should do no work for three days. Otherwise the child’s body will be 
covered with bruised spots. The navel string must be severed with a 
piece of sharp white quartz instead of a metal knife 

Customs and Beliefs Noted at Cape Fullerton.—When a hunter finds 
a young seal born prematurely he saves the skin, and afterward, when 
the ground shakes or loud noises are heard such as thunder, he beats the 
ground with it and all becomes quiet again, the bad spirits all leaviug.' 

When a bear kills a seal and eats it it would be supposed that the 
skeleton would be torn apart, but this is not the case. I have seen sucha 
skeleton on the ice and have wondered how it could be preserved in a 
perfect condition, but the natives say it is the custom of the bear never 
to break the bones apart. They think this is done by the bear so as 
not to offend the seal’s spirit or Nude le a uke |Nuliayuq], the goddess 
who is the mistress of life. 

Natives of different tribes assert that when a deer drops its young 
prematurely it does not dig holes in the snow to procure its food for the 
remainder of the winter, but waits until another deer has cleared away 
the snow and has afterward left it. This is said to be in compliance with 


the laws of the goddess. 


NOTES ON THE NEZ PERCE INDIANS 


Tue following notes were recorded by Livingston Farrand in August, 


1902, the informant being a Nez Percé Indian named Jonas Hayes. 


1See Boas, The Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., vol. Xv, p. 146. 
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Dwellings—In ancient times the tepees were covered with reeds 


woven together; the use of buffalo skins came later. The common form 
of dwelling was round accommodating only one or two families, but some- 
times they constructed dwellings for several families, 
own fireplace. 


Food.—In summer they fished for salmon in Snake River and other 
streams of clear water. 


each having its 


In September they went into the mountains to 
hunt and stayed there two or three months. Until horses were intro- 
duced, which happened when Jonas’s father was a little boy, they made 
this journey on foot. The length of their stay 


depended upon the 
amount of game which they were able to secure. 


In the spring they dug 
roots. The best place for these is across the Clearwater (?) from Lapwai, 
beyond the Snake River. 


Camas prairie. 


They obtained camas roots on the famous 


Naming.—A child was named at birth, but when a boy reached man- 


hood he changed, usually adopting the name of an ancestor; but if he 
had acquired supernatural power he took the name from his helper. 


The Supernatural Helper. 


In former times a certain Indian became 
a prophet, communicating to the people knowledge which he claimed to 


have obtained from the moon and stars. It was in accordance with 


his directions that they sent their little boys, between the ages of six and 


ten, into the mountains alone. The boys would stay there one night, or 


perhaps three or four. Then the boy would hear a voice saying ‘‘ There 


is someone standing by you.’’ Turning round he would see a person 


standing near holding a bow and arrows, and this person would say +o 
him: ‘“‘Do you see my arrows? They are used to kill deer or any other 


kind of animal. I will give them to you. When you get home, you, too, 


must make arrows with which to kill things.’’ He also gave the boy a 
song—an arrow song. The person that had appeared in this mannei 
remained the boy’s guardian spirit during the rest of his life. After 


acquiring power in this way the boy would make charms. Boys who 


did not go into the mountains to secure helpers were thought to be of 
no account. Girls were also sent into the mountains for the same 
purpose. 

In order to increase his supernatural power a man from time to time 
sang his own medicine song, acquired in the mountains or elsewhere, and 
danced. He was assisted by others to whom he afterward gave presents 


A man would kill his “‘tamanous”’ animal, apologizing to it afterward 


but he would not eat of it. There were stories told of boys who had 


been carried away to live with the animals. 


> 
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Dances.—Besides the dance just mentioned there was a war dance, 
participated in by all warriors about to take part in an expedition. 
Hunting dances were held in winter in order to secure good luck for the 
next hunt. 

Shamans.—Shamans acquired power by fasting. As Jonas learned in 
his training fast, they had special styles of painting. His own colors 
were red and white. Yellow and black were the colors used for dancing 


in general; red, white, and yellow were the special war dance colors. 


Some few used black. There was no tattooing, nor did they pierce their 
noses, this they said being a Yakima custom. They did not wear ear- 
rings. 


Marriage and Inheritance—The parents of both parties exchanged 
gifts. The girl's father gave bags, food, and things of a like nature; 
the youth's father gave a horse, elk-teeth, and similar articles. In case 
of divorce the presents were not returned. Polygamy was common and 
depended on wealth. The widow inherited and if she remarried with 
the consent of her husband’s family she could retain the property; if 
not, they took her inheritance. The bulk of the estate went to the oldest 
son. 

Burial.—The dead were buried under stones. Feasts were given for 
the deceased by his family, but there were no dances. They might be 
put off for a year, and great stores of food were gotten ready for them. 
No food was buried with the corpse, only fine clothes, but horses were 
often killed, especially at the death of a chief. Asa sign of mourning the 
hair was cut off at the neck and old clothes were worn, but there was no 


special paint used at that time. 


SoME CHIPPEWA MEDICINAL RECEIPTS 


WHILE I was Indian Agent at Nett Lake, Minnesota, one of the Bois 
Fort medicine men, known as George Farmer Nebedaykeshigokay, 
allowed me to copy his medicinal receipts from his note book. These I 
give below, believing that, though they are not very scientific, they will 
be of interest to students. The receipts were written in the Chippewa 
(Ojibwa) language but in our characters. The Indian original is given 
first with interlinear translation and afterward a complete explanation in 
English. 

I 
Is-gi-ka-mi-si-gan. Mush-gi-gi ow omisat od-ji-bi-ga-wit. (a) Se-se-ga-dag, 
boil in a kettle medicine this stomach died trembling swamp spruce 


in fit 
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)) o-si-si-ge-bi-mish, (c) shi-gwag, (d) ka-bi-sa-da-gi-sit, (e) mi-squa-bi-mag, 
bark of a small Norway pine white pine kinnikinik 
willow that grows 

near the lake (pus- 


sy willow 


(f) mi-ti-go-mish, (g) anib, (h) mi-naig, (@) ni-naig-wa-dag, (j) sasibagwat 
oak white elm upland spruce balsam spruce sugar 
bagi dagonigate. Sa-gi-sigat ago-bi-son. Gi-sha-o-ti-sot. 
little put in something bad sore I cut with ax put 
bad sick put medicine medicine on too 
on 


Explanation 
This medicine is for pain in the stomach, also for fainting and fits of 
trembling. Make a tea of the following roots and barks by boiling or 
steeping in a kettle: swamp spruce, pussy willow, Norway pine, white 
pine, kinnikinik, oak, white elm, upland spruce, balsam spruce, and add 


a little sugar to sweeten it. 


II 
Mash-gi-gi mis-gwi-wit mi-na: (a) a-sa-ti, (b) manasati, 
medicine bad blood (inside) give (or take) white poplar yellow poplar 
(c) wi-gwas, (d) winisik, (e) mi-ti-ko-mish, (f) wisa-gi-mi-ti-go-mish, 
white birch yellow birch a large oak a small oak 


(g) mis-gwa-bi-mag, (h) bi-gwa-dji-mi-squa-bimag, 
kinnikinik the taller variety of kinnikinik 
(i) ki-si-swa-ti-go-wit 0-ti-ni-ga-sa. 


(and) all the trees south of you 
Explanation 
As a medicine for bad diseases of the blood boil the bark of the follow- 
ing trees and shrubs: white poplar, yellow poplar, white birch, yellow 


birch, large oak, small oak, small kinnikinik, large kinnikinik, and all 
the trees south of you. 


Ill 
(a) Adjimag, (6) mitigomish, (c) anib, (d) shishi-gi-me-wish, (e) asa edema 
ash oak white elm sugar maple put in tobacce 
we-da-bag dji-ga-tig. ko-ko-sa-wet (or ho-ko-sa-wet) 
east little close trees gonorrhea 


Explanation 


For gonorrhea make a tea of the root-bark of the following trees: 


ash, oak, white elm, and sugar maple; add a little tobacco and set the 
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solution just east of and quite close to some trees. When it is cool drink 


a cupful three times a day. 


I\ 
Mash-gi-ko (a) wish-go-bi-dji-big, b) ka-bi-sanigwe-iag 
Medicine horsetails horsemint 
agwash-ga-tet ma-ni-ga-got ki-bish-gat mi-na-na. 
for) bad sick stomach or bowels bad sick constipated drink 


by eating too much 
Explanation 
For «a “‘bad-sick”’’ stomach, caused by eating too much, or for con- 
stipation, drink a medicine-tea made of horsetails and horsemint boiled 


together. 


Vv 
Mash-gi-ki ow ag-wash-ga-tet. Mi-na-a o-na-bo-gan: (a) na-me-wash-gos, 
Medicine this stomach (or bowels) drink make in cup native peppermint 


(b) na-me-bin, (c) ka-ga-gi-mish, d) ki-bai-mi-nah-ni-ha-gon, e) a-te-go-bin 
another pepper slippery (or common fern crow-pills 
plant red) elm (crowberry) 
Explanation 
A medicine for stomach trouble is made by drinking a cupful of tea 
prepared by boiling native peppermint, a rush pepper-plant, Minnesota 
fern, and the roots of the crowberry, and slippery elm (or common red 


elm) together. 


VI 
Waba-no-wa-ia-i mash-gi-ki: ma-ga-ni-bish ba-gwanan ma-dji-mash-gi-gi 
Eastern medicine leaves sarsaparilla this medicine 
mi-na-it mi-na-a. 
take it drink 


Explanation 
Another remedy for fainting and fits, also used as a blood medicine, 
1s to drink sarsaparilla tea, made from the leaves of that plant. My 
informant advised me that this remedy is called “Eastern Medicine,”’ 


because it is the medicine of the Wabeno (Eastern) Society of his people. 


VII 
(a) Wi-ni-si-ba-gon, (6) sa-ga-go-mi-na-ga-shin, (c) a-sa-te-odji-bi-ga-a- nit, 

swamp tea plant (a low-lying kinnikinik poplar, white poplar root 

plant with small leaves and 

running vine, growing in the 


swamps of Minnesota) 


(d) ma-na-sa-ti, (e) odja-gi-sot a-go-bi-son. 


balm-of-Gilead poplar root apply on (afflicted parts) 
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Explanation 

This is a general remedy. Take the roots of the swamp tea plant, 
kinnikinik, white poplar, and balm-of-Gilead poplar, and pound them 
into a pulp. Make this into a strong tea, and apply it to the afflicted 
parts by placing cloths on them and pouring the tea on the cloths so as 
to saturate them thoroughly. The pounded roots and bark are also 
applied hot from the steeping tray. It is a remedy much used in rheu 
matism and kindred diseases. This is taken in part from an oral ex- 


planation by Nebedaykeshigokay. 


VIII 
Ki-sha-o-ti-sot a-ko-bi-son: a) Ok-i-ni-mi-na-gash, b) ka-wa-go-mish, 
(For) cut foot apply on rosebush bitter root 
(c) mi-gwa-mi-ge-shi-na-gwag. Mi-squi-wit bad ji mi-na-a. 
elm for bleeding little drink 


Explanation 
For a cut foot apply a tea made by boiling together roots of the rose- 
bush, bitter root, and elm. A little of this tea is also taken internally 
in cases of bleeding. 


ALBERT B. REAGAN 
KAYENTA, ARIZONA 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 
GEORGE W. GRAYSON 


GEORGE WASHINGTON GRAYSON, whose death occurred December 3, 
1920, was well known to American ethnologists on account of the as- 
sistance which he rendered all students of his people, the Indians of the 
Creek Confederacy, and the intelligent zeal he displayed in having a 
permanent record made of their customs, ceremonies, and everything 
bearing upon their earlier history. He was born in the year 1843 five 
miles northwest of the present town of Eufaula, in what is now the state 
of Oklahoma. He was a direct descendant of Robert Grierson, a Scotch 
trader at Hilibi town near the Tallapoosa river, Alabama, one whose 
character was highly extolled by Benjamin Hawkins, first United States 
agent to the Creek Indians, and all of his other contemporaries. Mr. 
Grayson’s own parents were without education, but they were deter- 
mined that their children should enjoy this advantage and at an early 
age sent the subject of this sketch and his brother to the Asberry Mission 
Methodist school on the North Fork of the Canadian River where they 
remained until they were sixteen or seventeen. At this time the chief 
and the head men of the Creeks determined to send five of the most 
promising young men of their tribe to Arkansas College, Fayetteville, 
Ark., now the Arkansas State University, and Grayson was one of those 
chosen. In a few months he became a leader in all of his classes and 
ultimately proved to be the only one of the five to take permanent ad- 
vantage of the educational opportunity thus presented. Two years 
after his entrance, however, the Civil War broke out and he was com- 


Second Regiment of Creek Confederate Volunteers. 


pelled to return home, where, although still a mere boy, he enlisted in the 
He was rapidly 
promoted and when the war closed was Captain of Company K. His 
principal exploit during that period was in intercepting, at Pleasant 
Bluff, Ark., the steamer J. R. Williams, which was on its way to Fort 
Gibson with supplies for the federal garrison. At that time he was in- 
strumental in saving the life of a white youth whom some of his men 
wished to kill, and ever afterward he looked back upon this act of human- 
ity with the greatest satisfaction. 

Soon after the close of the war Captain Grayson married Miss Anna 
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Stidham, daughter of Judge George W. Stidham, a Hitchiti Indian whose 
name is also well known to students of Creek ethnology for the services 
he rendered to that pioneer student, Dr. Albert S. Gatschet. Judge 
Stidham was a member of the Creek council which prepared the alphabet 
officially adopted by the Nation. 

For a time Captain Grayson engaged in mercantile pursuits, but he 
soon gave them up to devote himself entirely to the affairs of his people. 
Not long after his marriage he was appointed Treasurer of the Creek 
Nation, a position which he occupied for eight years, and he was Secretary 
of the International Council of Indian Tribes, in which twenty-two 
different peoples were represented. He belonged to the Katcalgi or 
Panther clan of Coweta town and sat for that town in the Creek House 
of Warriors for more than forty years. For an equally long period he 
represented his nation before various committees of Congress. In 
November, 1917, he was appointed Principal Chief of the Creek Nation. 
Early in the summer of 1920 he suffered a stroke of paralysis and sent in 
his resignation on the ground that he was no longer able to do justice to 


the position, but it was not acted upon before his death. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE CANADIAN 
Arctic EXPEDITION 


THE Arctic Board, which is a body composed of a number of scien- 
tists in the employ of the Canadian Government, has been arranging for 
the publication of a series of scientific monographs based on the results 
of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-1918. The complete report is 
planned to take up sixteen volumes, many of which are subdivided into 
parts. A considerable number of the papers dealing with zoology and 
botany have already been issued. 

The last five volumes of the series are to be devoted to anthropology. 
The complete anthropological schedule so far as it can be definitely 
planned at the present date is as follows: 

VOLUME XII: Lire or tHe Copper Eskimos. 
The Life of the Copper Eskimos. By D. Jenness (in press). 
VOLUME XIII: PuysicaL CHARACTERISTICS AND TECHNOLOGY OF THE 
CopPEeR EsKIMOs. 
Part A: The Physical Characteristics of the Copper Eskimos. In part by D. 
Jenness (in preparation). 
Part B: Technology of the Copper Eskimos (to be prepared). 
VOLUME XIV: Eskimo FoLk-LorE AND LANGUAGE. 

Part A: Folk-Lore, with Texts, from Alaska, the Mackenzie Delta, and Corona- 

tion Gulf. By D. Jenness (in preparation). 
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Part B: Comparative Grammar and Vocabulary of the Eskimo Dialects of 
Point Barrow, the Mackenzie Delta, and Coronation Gulf. By D. Jenness 
(in preparation). 
VOLUME XV: Eskimo StrING FIGURES AND SONGs. 
Part A: String Figures of the Eskimos. By D. Jenness (ready for press). 
Part B: Songs of the Copper Eskimos. In part by D. Jenness (in preparation). 
VOLUME XVI: ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Contributions to the Archaeology of Western Arctic America (to be prepared). 


Mr. Cuar.eEs P. BowpiTcu, one of the best known patrons of anthro- 


pology in America, and himself an authority on the Mayan hieroglyphs, 
died on June 1 in his seventy-ninth year. An extended notice of his life 
and his scientific contributions will appear in the next number of the 
Anthropologist. 

Mr. ArR1HUR C. PARKER during the month of June made an examina- 
tion and survey of a series of some three hundred flint pits and three 
large quarries near Coxsackie, N. Y. The quarries and pits extend over 
a mile and cover the surface of a large ridge-like hill. Enormous quanti- 
ties of rock had been excavated by the aborigines and the dumps cover 
the hillsides to a considerable depth. In his survey for the State Museum 
of New York, Mr. Parker located the stations where the flint was sorted, 
the testing stations and the workshops where the flint was worked into 
blank forms and finished points. In the quarries large blocks of flint 
were found ready for removal, together with hammerstones and chipped 
disks. No pitted hammerstones were found on the quarry hill and out 
of 1,000 hammerstones from the workshop sites only one was pitted. 

So far as known at present the Coxsackie flint sources are the largest 
in the state of New York. The discovery is due to Mr. Jefferson D. 
Ray of West Coxsackie who while collecting arrow points traced the 
chippings from the workshops on the flats to the source of the material 
on the hill. Mr. Ray has placed his large collection of chipped flints in 


the State Museum. 


Mr. LEsLi£ Spier, formerly Instructor in Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Anthro- 


pology in the same institution. 


WE note with keen regret the death of Miss M. A. Czaplicka, the 
Polish anthropologist, a student of Dr. Marett’s at Oxford and later 
lecturer at Bristol University. Miss Czaplicka is best known for her 
handbook on Aboriginal Siberia. She herself conducted an expedition 


to the natives of the upper Yenisei country. In the spring of 1920 she 
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visited the United States and made the acquaintance of many of her 


American colleagues. 


Emite Hovuzt, Professor of Anthropology at the University of 
Brussels and at the Ecole d’Anthropologie of that city, died at Brussels 
on April 15, 1921. Among other publications may be mentioned his 
papers on the physical anthropology of the Flemings and the Walloons, 
which date back as far as 1882 and 1888. 

Dr. RICHARD THURNWALD, who spent some time in California on his 
return from New Guinea in 1916, is privatdosent at the University of 
Halle a. S. He has just published an enlarged German edition of the 
paper on Banaro Society issued as vol. III, no. 4, of the Memoirs of the 


A nthropological Association. 


HARLAN I. Smitu, Archaeologist of the Victoria Memorial Museum, 
Ottawa, Canada (the national museum of Canada) is continuing his field 
studies of the ethno-botany, ethno-zoology, ethno-mineralogy, medical 
practices, and general material culture of the Bella Coola which he began 


last year. 


Dr. Cart E. Gutue, of the Carnegie Institution, returned early in 
June from a four months’ field season in Guatemala. He inaugurated 
the archaeological excavations of the Institution in the Maya field, 
reporting a successful preliminary season at the historic ruin of Tayasal, 


near Flores, in the department of Peten. 


Sir J. FRAzER has been appointed President of Section H (Anthro- 
pology) for the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Edinburgh, September 7-14. ‘‘The Origin of the Scottish 
People"’ will be one of the subjects of discussion at that meeting. 

On motion of the Prime Minister of Canada Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
recently received the thanks of the Canadian government for his public 
services as a result of and in connection with his explorations during the 
years 1906-1919. He has also been awarded the Founder’s medal by the 


Royal Geographical Society. 


THE Academy of Science and Letters of Sioux City, Iowa, has ar- 
ranged a weekly lecture program for the present year, including the follow- 
ing subjects of interest to anthropologists: ‘‘The culture areas of the 
early Iowa Indians,” by Prof. Charles R. Keyes; ‘‘ The last stand of the 
Sioux,’’ by Hon. Doane Robinson, State Historian, Pierre, S.D.; ‘Survey 
of prehistoric man,”’ by Prof. H. G. Campbell, Department of Philosophy, 


Morningside College. 
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IN a letter to Dr. J. W. Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Mr. Ralph Linton, who is engaged in archaeological work 
under Prof. H. E. Gregory, Director of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum of Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, reports the discovery, in the 
Marquesas group, of a large rock with pictographs of a style which is 
decidedly non-Marquesan. This rock is at one end of an enormous struc- 
ture decorated with heads of regular Marquesan form, which Mr. Linton 
regards as the highest development of Marquesan stone work. It is a 
series of three platforms, the first 180 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 10 
feet high, built on a hillside. These stones are large and accurately 
fitted, the second terrace being decorated with gigantic stone heads in- 


serted in the masonry at irregular intervals. 


YALE UNIvVERsITY has granted leave of absence for 1921-22 to Pro- 
fessor George Grant MacCurdy, and on June 18th he sailed for Europe 
to assume his duties as Director of the recently established American 
Foundation in France for Prehistoric Studies. The School opened at the 


rock shelter of La Quina near Villebois-Lavalette (Charente) on July Ist. 


Dr. EARNEst A. Hooton has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology at the Harvard Medical School. 


S1x Hunterian lectures on the “Principles of human craniology,”’ 
illustrated by specimens and preparations, were delivered by Professor 


Arthur Keith at the Royal College of Surgeons, London, during January. 


At the Chicago meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science a grant of one hundred and fifty dollars was made to 
Prof. T. R. Garth, of the University of Texas, for a psychological study 
of Indian children in the United States Indian Schools at Chilocco, 
Oklahoma, and Albuquerque, New Mexico; a grant of two hundred dollars 
to Prof. A. L. Kroeber, of the University of California, for bibliographical 
and clerical assistance in connection with an ethnological investigation 
to determine the culture areas of aboriginal South America; and a grant 
of one hundred and fifty dollars to Miss Helen H. Roberts, of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, for a study of Negro folk-music in 
Jamaica. 


Dr. S. A. BARRETT, Director of the Public Museum of the City of 
Milwaukee, left May 1 with a small party to conduct further investi- 
gations at the famous Aztalan mound group, near Lake Mills,Wisconsin, 


where he has been carrying on intensive exploration for some years past. 
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On May 1, Mr. Alanson Skinner, Assistant Curator of the De- 
partment of Anthropology of the Public Museum of the City of Mil- 
waukee left for Shawano County, Wisconsin, to examine several interesting 
prehistoric sites and mound groups. Later he was to visit Green Bay 
and the Door County Peninsula for an archaeological reconnaisance of 
that region. This locality includes the ancient seats of the Menominee, 
Winnebago, Sauk, Potawatomi, and other Indian tribes and is also 
interesting because it was somewhere in this region that a large body of 
Huron, driven from their old homes in the Ontario peninsula, settled for 
several years after their expatriation. This part of the work is being 
conducted largely through the generosity of Mr. J. P. Schumacher the 
veteran archaeologist of Green Bay, who was to accompany and aid Mr. 
Skinner. 


At the ninth annual meeting of the Oklahoma Academy of Sciences 
held in Oklahoma City on February 11, and at the State University, 
Norman, on February 12, the following papers of anthropological in- 
terest were read: 

“The ceremonies and rites incident to eating peyote among the Chey- 
enne Indians,” by J. B. Thoburn. 

‘Where did the Indians of the Great Plains get their flint?’’ by Chas 
N. Gould. 

“The cliff-dwellers in Mesa Verde Park, Colorado,’’ by C. W. 


Shannon. 


On April 22, during the general meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society, Dr. James H. Breasted, Professor of Egyptology and Oriental 
History, in the University of Chicago, delivered an illustrated lecture 


entitled ‘“ Following the trail of our earliest ancestors.” 


IN appointing the scientific staff of the American Museum of Natural 
History for the current year the board of trustees promoted Mr. N. C. 
Nelson, from the position of Assistant Curator of North American 
Archaeology to that of Associate Curator of the same subject; and Mr. 
H. J. Spinden from the position of Assistant Curator of Mexican and 


Central American Archaeology to that of Associate Curator. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, in codperation with the Universidad 
Nacional de Mexico, conducted a Summer School in Spanish and in 
Mexican Archaeology in the City of Mexico from June 29th to August 
10th. 
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Dr. FRANK G. SpEcK, Associate Editor of this journal, has been ap- 
pointed Associate Editor for American Archaeology of the American 
Journal of Archaeology. 


Mr. WittiAm B. Casot, author of In Northern Labrador, voyaged 
last summer for forty days with the chief of the St. Augustine River 
Montagnais and a party of twenty-one persons, coming out through 
Paracusi River to Sandwich Bay. They performed the sweat-bath ten 
times in thirty-two days. 


THE descendants of the Powhatan Indians on the Rappahannock 
River have recently formed and incorporated the Rappahannock Indian 
Association under Chief George L. Nelson, their object being to promote 
the social welfare of the community, achieve recognition, and preserve 
their identity. 


Dr. ALES HrpiicKa, Curator of Physical Anthropology in the U. S. 
National Museum, has been elected a member of the National Academy 


of Sciences. 


Mr. PAuL VAN NATTA, a student in the Anthropological Department 
of The George Washington University, has been appointed Assistant in 
the section of Physical Anthropology, U.S. National Museum. Another 
student in this department, Mr. John Baer, has been appointed Acting 
Curator of Archaeology in the National Museum for a period of five 
months, during the absence of Mr. Judd in the field. 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL History has just brought 
out the third edition of ‘The Indians of Manhattan Island and Vicin- 


ity,’’ Guide Leaflet series No. 41, by Alanson Skinner. 


ALTHOUGH not of exclusively anthropological interest, mention should 
be made of the establishment of a Science News Service “to act as a 
sort of liaison officer between scientific circles and the outside world.” 
Its headquarters have been established provisionally in the building of 
the National Research Council, 1701 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
D. C., and through the generosity of Mr. E. W. Scripps, of Miramar, 
California, it has been assured of such financial support from the start 
as to insure its independence. 
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